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Another Look at Self-Selection 








What service does the store render the customer? Basically, the 
service consists of having available the merchandise she wants, 
when she wants it. Beyond that, all other efforts add convenience 
and comfort, or rectify errors made by either the customer, the 
store, or both. 

But in providing these comforts and convenience, the store must 
think also of costs and efficiency. Herein lies the difficult area of 
management decision. More efficient or less costly methods can 
be rewarding only to the extent that customers accept them. Other- 
wise, they may defeat themselves. 

Stores have attempted, through self-selection or self-service 
techniques, to solve some cost problems without impairing the 
essential service they offer the customer and without detracting 
unduly from the comfort and convenience of the conditions under 
which they offer their merchandise. In some instances, they found 
that the introduction of simplified selling methods actually improved 
the conditions under which they served their customers 

The experience of most people who have used self-selection 
indicates that advantages can be gained for both the store and the 
customer, provided that the retailer learns to cope with the special 
problems entailed in this kind of operation and provided that he 
applies it in suitable merchandising areas. 

This issue of the JOURNAL OF RETAILING approaches the sub- 
ject of self-selection by examining its problems. It does so in the 
belief that a better understanding of self-selection will help more 
retailers avail themselves of its advantages. 

Editorial Board for Special Issue on Self-Selection 
David J. Rachman Herman Radolf 
Sallie W. Sewell Theodore D. Ellsworth 
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How Self-Selection Affects 
Vendor Relations 


STANLEY C. HOLLANDER * 


Michigan State University 





experience. 





Self-selection retailing is mass retailing. It brings with it problems 
of procurement, merchandise handling, promotion, and presentation 
which are as yet beyond the experience of most department and 
specialty stores. The nature of these problems may be foreseen to 
some extent by the experiences of the supermarket industry which 
has largely completed the transition to self-selection. The accom- 
panying article seeks to make analogies from which the depart- 
ment store, drug store, and specialty store can draw interesting 


parallels and perhaps share in some of the results of trial-and-error 








Self-selection tends to simplify and 
speed transactions between retailers 
and their consumer-customers. It does 
not necessarily have the same effect on 
transactions between retailers and their 
manu facturer-vendors. Sometimes sim- 
plicity and ease at one level are obtained 
only at the cost of complexity and diffi- 
culty at another. 

The department-store industry and 
other branches of retailing undoubtedly 
will face some new and complex ven- 
dor-relations problems as the trend 

*I am indebted to Professor E. A. Brand for 
many penetrating and helpful comments upon a 


draft of this paper. He should not, however, be 
held responsible for the final results. 


ur 


Some 
light may be shed on those problems 
and their likely solutions through an 
examination of vendor relations in a 
branch of retailing that has largely 
completed its self-service evolution. 
This approach is the basis for the dis- 
cussion that follows. 


toward self-service continues. 


A Word of Caution 


Such an analysis suffers a number of 
limitations. First, vendor relations in 
an industry as large, as dynamic, and 
as varied as food distribution are com- 
plicated matters not easily reducible to 


quick, sweeping generalizations. Much 
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has been written on the subject, more 
has been said, but relatively little is 
known as a matter of hard scientific 
fact, And today’s fact tends to become 
tomorrow's fiction. Second, many of 
the vendor-relations problems in the 
food industry that have attracted the 
most attention among both scholars and 
legislators are, or at least are alleged to 
be, the result of corporate size and buy- 
ing power, not of self-service. Both 
the F.T.C. chain store inquiry and the 
Robinson-Patman Act occurred long 
before food retailing had achieved most 
of its conversion to self-service. Third, 
there are obvious and significant, al- 
though perhaps somewhat lessening, 
differences between supermarkets and 
department stores. Merchandising and 
operating philosophies differ; the con- 
trol methods appropriate to the sea- 
sonal and fashion assortments of the 
department store do not seem to fit the 
staple stocks of the grocery; reorder 
periods and the relationship of retail 
sales to wholesale repurchase are much 
closer in the food trades ; and such ma- 
jor variables as price tags, consumption 
patterns, and consumer attitudes are 
different. Fourth, history never exactly 
repeats itself. . Nevertheless, a review 
of the food industry’s problems at least 
may suggest some difficulties that prob- 
ably will arise in soft goods and cer- 
tainly will demonstrate the difficulties 
of prediction in this area. 


Buying Committees 


One unusual aspect of the supermar- 
ket industry has been the way in which 
some chains have used buying commit- 
tees, consisting of purchasing execu- 
tives and operating people, to approve 
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each item added to their product assort- 
ments. Once an item is approved, the 
individual buyer usually has authority 
over the amount purchased on all re- 
orders. He also makes the initial deci- 
sion, either to reject the new offering 
or to present it to the committee. Ac- 
ceptance, however, is a joint responsi- 
bility. The system is feasible in part 
because food chain executives usually 
have had considerable experience in all 
of the operating phases of the business ; 
in part because even the largest food 
chain requires far fewer buyers than a 
medium-sized department store ; and in 
part, because the number of items 
added to the assortment in any one 
week is low relative to the total assort- 
ment on the shelves. 

Several interrelationships can be dis- 
cerned between self-service and the use 
of buying committees. The necessity 
for displaying each item, in every size 
and flavor, in open stocks has caused 
considerable emphasis upon space re- 
quirements. Sales and margins per 
square foot and per running foot of 
shelf space are common measures of 
productivity in the supermarket indus- 
try. Since space at any one moment is 
limited, each potential new item appears 
as a rival of the items already stocked. 
(One source says that two items are 
dropped for every three that are 
added.) Consequently, each executive 
who wants to protect his own merchan- 
dise assortment seems to have a more 
or less legitimate interest in product 
additions. Less significantly, open dis- 
play tends to expose each buyer’s de- 
cisions to the more or less friendly gaze 
of his colleagues. Thus the committee 
approach may be a means for adding 
joint responsibility to the inevitable 
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TABLE I 


Frequency of Discussion of Various 
Vendor-Relations Problems in 
Surer Marker Mercuanpisine 


1954-1958 

Product Problems 
fe ge TT ee 7 
Product Packaging «...........00...s0 6* 
Product Shipping Packs................ 4* 
Size of Consumer Packages............ 2* 
Number of Products................... 6* 


Sales Promotion 


Deal, Coupons and Premiums........... 7* 
Point of Sale Material................ 6* 
Veridor SaPMHEN oo. 66. icc css cewess 6* 
Advettiong Practices .............0065 5 
Be a a 2* 
Prices 
Consumer Prices and Values........... 4 
WAIMGOE PRIORS ih ocak xc bse o%.0.0s0cneceed 4 
Advertising Allowances ............... 4* 


Miscellaneous 


Shipping Arrangements ............... 2* 
SRAM RRIONURE oo sas wd cada oes v0 dni 1 
Vendors’ Research in Stores............ 1* 


* Asterisks indicate the topics that seem to be 
affected by the self-service nature of supermarket 
retailing. 


joint evaluations. In the department- 
store field self-service may free the tra- 
ditional department-manager type of 
buyer from some of his personnel 
chores. Hence it may permit more par- 
ticipation in buying committees and 
similar activities. Nevertheless, many 
food chains have found the committees 
unwieldy and inefficient. Consequently, 
it does not seem likely that the use of 
buying committees will spread into de- 
partment-store and other retail circles. 


Complaints in the Trade Press 


Some idea of the vendor-relations 


problems encountered by the supermar- 
ket industry may be noted in an ex. 
amination of the trade press. A sye. 
cessful business magazine editor has, 
almost by definition, a keen awareness 
of the problems his readers face and of 
the thoughts the trade would like to ex. 
press. The sixty issues of Super Mar. 
ket Merchandising that appeared in the 
years 1954 through 1958 contained at 
least thirty articles that discussed, in 
some fashion or other, one or more as- 
pects of vendor relations. The specific 
topics touched upon, and the frequency 
of their mention, are roughly indicated 
by the tabulation in Table I. The total 
adds to far more than thirty, since com- 
plaints, of course, are rarely singular. 


Product and Packaging Problems 


Self-service imposes a number of 
highly exacting requirements upon 
packaging. The self-service package 
must protect the contents under rough 
handling. It must be susceptible to con- 
venient and stable stacking in minimum 
space in stockrooms and, especially, on 
display shelves. It must have, properly 
located, what grocers call “white spots,” 
i.e., adequate background spaces of 
light color for insertion of legible re- 
tail price marking. Moreover, the ship- 
ping cartons should be packed in such 
a way that the white spots can be price- 
stamped in efficient fashion. The pack- 
age has to be designed to thwart the 
shoplifter’s baser instincts. Small, in- 
conspicuous items have to be attached 
to large cards or holders that will not 
conveniently drop into purses or slide 
into pockets. Bottles and jars that are 
price-marked on the caps or lids must 
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not have tops that are interchangeable 
between sizes of differently priced va- 
rieties. Otherwise some unscrupulous 
customers will exchange bottle tops be- 
fore presenting the items at the check- 
out counter. Similarly, until the con- 
tainer dimensions were changed and 
the bar sizes differentiated, some cus- 
tomers would substitute butter for one 
or more of the four bars in the stand- 
ard one-pound oleomargarine package. 

Since the retailer no longer meas- 
ures, weighs, or counts out the item for 
the consumer, properly sized containers 
are important. Adjusting frozen food 
packages to conform simultaneously to 
the grocer’s space requirements and to 
the consumer’s idea of a proper portion 
is a fine art. Finally, but most impor- 
tant, the package must be designed to 
sell the product without help from a 
salesclerk. 

In the main manufacturer and re- 
tailer interests coincide on all of these 
points, although retailers, being human, 
wish that manufacturers would do an 
even better job and manufacturers, 
equally or even more eagerly, wish that 
their package designers would contrive 
all of the desired improvements. How- 
ever, some manufacturer promotions 
that offer a premium along with the 
product or band two products together 
to sell at a special price do create prob- 
lems on the display shelf. 

A little more conflict arises over the 
shipping pack or subpack. Manufac- 
turers and retailers have been able to 
agree on the way in which cases should 
be loaded for easy emptying and price- 
marking, and they have tended to agree 
on the content identification the carton 
requires while in warehouse and store- 
room inventory. The major problem 
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centers on the number of individual 
packages comprising a case (the usual 
unit of wholesale business). Manufac- 
turers who either want to standardize 
their packing operations or to increase 
the unit of sale like to pack a fairly 
large number of units, perhaps forty- 
eight cans or boxes of an item, to a 
case. Retailers who want to minimize 
their inventories or who want to use the 
case as a self-contained display unit 
argue for a much smaller count, per- 
haps only twelve to the case for the less 
popular varieties and flavors. 


Physical Distribution 


Self-service seems to increase em- 
phasis upon retailing as an exercise in 
moving tonnage. This is especially true 
in supermarkets where managers have 
always had to face the internal han- 
dling problem of keeping shelves prop- 
erly loaded without either undue labor 
costs, excessive interference with shop- 
pers, or redundant displays. Many su- 
permarket chains are now engaging in 
highly sophisticated studies of physical 
distribution, both inside and outside the 
stores. Significant questions concern 
appropriate points for concentrating 
and breaking bulk, trailer loading and 
unloading methods, trailer and tractor 
scheduling problems, ratio of items sent 
directly to selling floor versus main- 
tenance of back stocks, and methods of 
shelf display maintenance. Department- 
store merchandise tends, of course, to 
have a higher ratio of value to bulk 
than do dry groceries, so that trans- 
portation costs are less significant in 
the soft lines. Nevertheless self-service 
in the department-store field probably 
will encourage greatly increased atten- 
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tion to traffic and distribution problems 
—a trend that is discernible in many 


phases of business and industry. 


Number of Items 


A priori one would expect self-serv- 
ice to reduce the number and variety of 
items offered in any one store. Space, 
after all, is finite. For many reasons, 
self-service, with present-day equip- 
ment, requires display of substantial 
stocks of each item sold. 

A sample will not suffice. Clerks are 
not available to explain the variety of 
colors and sizes offered or to show items 
hidden in back stocks and under count- 
ers. Consequently some writers erro- 
neously forecast tendencies toward 
limitation of assortments, as self-serv- 
ice retailers concentrated their valuable 
selling space on relatively few fast-sell- 
ing, profitable products. 

In practice the number of items car- 
ried by the typical self-service food 
store has grown to be vastly greater 
than the assortment offered by its clerk- 
service predecessor. The average 1930 
food store carried perhaps 800 items ; 
the modern one has from 5,000 to 7,000 
and some sources now predict that it 
may soon have 12,000." Space per store 
has increased, but apparently space uti- 
lization has also improved. Soft-goods 
retailing differs from the food industry 
in that some full-service dealers, such 
as department stores, have regularly 
handled very wide merchandise assort- 
ments. Consequently there may be 
neither the same opportunity nor the 

1Cf. George L. Mehren, “The Changing Struc- 
ture of the Food Market,” Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, May 1957, p. 341; U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Select Committee on Small Business, 
Small Business Problems in Food Distribution, 


Hearings (July 7, 1959), Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1959, p. 349. 


same need for broadening lines as dry 
goods stores convert to self-service, 

Even though merchandise variety 
seems to be one of the great attractions 
of the modern supermarket, operators 
are by no means completely happy 
about the number of items. Many food 
retailers believe that many new prod- 
ucts, new flavors, and new package 
sizes are offered, not because of genv- 
ine consumer demand, but because of 
manufacturers’ selfish plots to obtain 
more shelf space. According to this 
view manufacturers are presumed to 
believe, perhaps correctly, that most re- 
tailers have implicit or explicit minima 
and maxima for the shelf space (fac- 
ing) that they will allot to any one size 
of any one item, and that these limits 
are not very far apart. Consequently, 
retailers complain, each manufacturer 
believes that if he can force his retail- 
ers to carry three sizes of package, even 
with minimum facings for each, he will 
obtain more display space than he pos- 
sibly could with only one size even 
under maximum allotments. Manufac- 
turers, on the other hand, report that 
they cannot maintain consumer interest 
without a procession of new, varied, 
and improved products. Two common 
features of high-level consumption are 
increases in the fickleness of consumer 
tastes and in the sales influence of 
minor differences between products. In 
this sense the food business is ap- 
proaching some of the problems of va- 
riety and assortment that have long 
plagued department-store merchan- 
disers. 


Number of Vendors 


For exactly the same reasons that su- 
permarkets were expected to limit their 
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stocks to relatively few items, they were 
also expected to concentrate upon the 
products of relatively few vendors. In- 
terest in sales volume per square foot 
was expected to permit display of only 
the best-known and _fastest-selling 
brands. The expectation concerning the 
number of items has proved false ; less 
is known about the number of sup- 
pliers. A Federal Trade Commission 
study of food distribution, still under 
way at the time of writing (January 
1960), may shed some light on the 
question. 

However, the problems of measure- 
ment and analysis are complicated. lor 
example, common scale of operations 
and typical vendor size differ between 
the food-growing, food-processing, and 
food-marketing industries, and between 
branches of each industry. Conse- 
quently, a change in vertical integra- 
tion or in merchandising emphasis that 
adds or eliminates a single wholesaling 
or processing stage to the chain of sup- 
ply may create a totally misleading im- 
pression of change in the total number 
of firms used to supply a given food re- 
tailer. Moreover, retailers may confine 
or divide purchases among one or more 
vendors for many reasons besides the 
requirements of self-service. Concen- 
tration of purchases may be motivated 
by a desire for quantity discounts and 
other concessions. On the other hand, 
department-store buyers may divide 
their orders among several suppliers so 
as to avoid dependence upon any one. 

In the absence of detailed informa- 
tion, perhaps the most useful comments 
are those prepared by Heflebower 
(1956). He concluded that probably 
“far more than half of the volume of 
mass distributors [both food and non- 
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food] consists of products supplied by 
less concentrated and distinctly com- 
petitive industries.”” He reported high 
degrees of concentration in industries 
supplying about one third of dry gro- 
cery volume or about ten per cent of 
total food store sales. Little informa- 
tion was supplied about the remainder 
of the volume, but he noted consider- 
able evidence that mass distributors 
tended to buy from small vendors to a 
much greater extent than the small re- 
tailers did.? 


Sales Promotion by Manufacturers 


One of the most prominent charac- 
teristics of the food industry in recent 
years has been aggressive brand promo- 
tion by manufacturers. Intensive con- 
sumer advertising, elaborate point-of- 
sale material and consumer deals, cou- 
pons and premiums have been used 
widely. The lack of personal selling ef- 
fort in the store has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to this trend. 

Food retailers want well-promoted 
items, and have welcomed these promo- 
tions as devices to increase interest in 
foods and to build sales volume. Obvi- 
ously, promotions designed to sell a 
wide variety of more or less comple- 
mentary products have been more wel- 
come than those designed to sell only 
the vendor’s own brand or items. Re- 
tailers complain of many drawbacks to 
the individual item and brand promo- 
tions. Premiums, gifts, and combina- 
tion packs that have to be offered on 
the shelves create many display and 
stocking difficulties. Premium and 
special merchandise packages imprinted 

* Richard B. Heflebower, “Mass Distribution: A 


Phase of Bilateral Oligopoly or of Competition,” 
American Economic Review, May 1957, p. 278. 
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with details of temporary offers force 
regular stock into temporary obsoles- 
cence and create “dead” inventory in- 
vestment. Coupon redemption and pre- 
mium-handling create operating costs 
which retailers often believe are inade- 
quately recompensed. Deals offered on 
a territorial basis may be available to 
one store, served by a wholesaler or 
chain warehouse in one buying area, 
and not available to a competitive store, 
supplied from a different point. Deal- 
ers participating in a promotion want 
to be supplied with adequate stocks to 
support the program, but do not want 


to be overloaded. Consumer prom... - 


tions are often regarded es“d€vices to 
force retailers to carry items they do 
not want to handle6r to increase space 
allotments. Many chain and co-opera- 


tive retailers feel that four ierit 
weeks’ notice is. ito evaluate pro- 


posed promotions and to make prepara- 
tions for store participation. Promo- 
tions conducted without such notice are 
resented. However, perhaps the deep- 
est irritant is the reduction in percent- 
age or dollar margins attendant upon 
many price promotions. 


Point-of-Sale Material 


Point-of-sale material is welcomed, 
although only a small percentage is 
used. Retailers find fault with many 
display pieces because they are not 
tailored to the needs and appearance of 
their stores, because they are not cus- 
tomized or differentiated for each com- 
petitive outlet, because they tend to 
obscure merchandise or other advertis- 
ing, because they consume too much 
space, or because they are too difficult 
to install. In general, supermarket op- 


erators would like to have manufactur. 
ers’ missionary salesmen install mogt 
accepted point-of-sale material, but the 
same retailers also find many flaws jn 
salesmen’s behavior as discussed below. 


Vendor Salesmen 


Sometimes, even when buying is cen- 
tralized at headquarters, vendors find 
it profitable to send missionary sales- 
men to the stores. These men erect 
point-of-sale promotional material, 
check stocks, and attempt to obtain 
larger and _ better-located displays, 


- Stocks of some store lines, such as 
dairy products and bread, may be main- 
ea | } ain 


tained Dy vendors’ driver-salesmen. Al- 
though most of these salesmen perform 
many useful functions, their operations 
have induced some complaints. Some 
are accused of trying to hog excessive 
display space, damaging competitive 
products (one case is cited of a vend- 
ing machine routeman who hung “out- 
of-order”’ signs on competitors’ units), 
overcharging for materials and _ prod- 
ucts delivered, and posting excessive 
point-of-sale material.® 


Demonstrators 


Demonstrators supplied by manufac- 
turers are in one sense a substitute for 
the lack of personal selling in the stores. 
Used in moderation they probably add 
considerable variety and interest to the 
somewhat cold and mechanistic super- 
market. Retailers are quite critical, 
however, of demonstrators who use 
high-pressure selling tactics, wander 

3 Cf. Samuel Winer, “‘Do You Abuse Your Privi- 


leges?”’ Super Market Merchandising, April 1954, 
pp. 67ff. 
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about the store, damage stock, socialize 
with store employees, or fail to observe 
store security controls over money, 
stocks, and supplies. 


P.M.’s 


Although P.M.’s (manufacturers’ re- 
wards to store employees for extra 
sales effort) are apparently precluded 
by the nonselling nature of self-service 
retailing, many chains are concerned 
over somewhat similar practices. Ven- 
dor salesmen may offer store managers 
or subordinates surreptitious bribes for 
extra or improved display space and 
many manufacturers overtly conduct 
sales contests for store managers. Some 
retail organizations now flatly bar their 
store people from participation in such 
activities. 


Advertising Allowances 


Advertising allowances have long 
been a bone of contention in the food 
business. Most food retailers like to 
claim that the allowances they receive 
are inadequate, are offered under ex- 
cessively restrictive conditions, or are 
provided in such a way that their com- 
petitors receive preferential treatment. 
Manufacturers, however, often feel 
that the demand for the allowance is 
a form of price pressure. In at least 
some cases, the allowance has become a 
means of payment for display and posi- 
tion in the store. 

Grocery suppliers use co-operative 
advertising contracts that differ radi- 
cally from those commonly found in the 
department-store trades. In both cases 
the amount of the allowance is usually 
some function of the number of units 
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or the dollar amounts purchased from 
the vendor. However, this condition is 
the determinant in the grocery trade, 
whereas it usually merely sets the upper 
limit for a department store’s allow- 
ance. Customarily the allowance in the 
latter field is only some prearranged 
portion of the retailer’s actual media 
expenditures, subject to varying de- 
grees of audit. Grocery manufacturers 
pay little or no attention to the actual 
retail advertising expenditures. Their 
approach conceivably could create a 
problem under the Robinson-Patman 
Act rule that advertising allowances 
may be paid only for bora-fide adver- 
tising services. The manufacturers meet 
this problem, or at least believe that 
they meet it, by requiring a certain 
number of routine listings in retailers’ 
newspaper ads per contract period. The 
deadly little notices that result are 
called “obituaries” in the trade. To date 
department-store advertising, even un- 
der co-operative plans, has been much 
more imaginative than most retail gro- 
cery advertising. Conceivably, increased 
pressure upon suppliers to pay for their 
position in the store under self-service 
could lead to co-operative dry goods 
advertising resembling the supermarket 
approach. 


Private Branding 


At first glance self-service provides 
a rather misleading impression of re- 
tailer anonymity. Little of the retailing 
operation seems to intrude between the 
merchandise and the shopper. Self- 
service stores, lacking opportunities for 
salesperson persuasiveness, appear far 
more suited to the promotion of na- 
tional brands than to the development 
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of their own private brands. A trade 
history points to the apparent natural 
relationship between supermarkets and 
national brands: 


“Mr. Albers [first president of 
the Super Market Institute, speak- 
ing at the first annual meeting of 
the Institute in 1937] emphasized 
that Super Markets were the real 
promoters of national brands. And 
his address was an important fac- 
tor in convincing the food manu- 
facturers that the Super was 
among his best friends and pro- 
moters. From the moment that 
Mr. Albers made his statement on 
national brands, the manufacturer 
was reassured as to the value and 
the potential of the Super Market 
to his scheme of operations.” * 


However, during the 1959 hearing of 
the House Small Business subcommit- 
tee investigating problems in food dis- 
tribution, a procession of grocery 
manufacturers appeared to complain of 
private-brand competition from the 
major chains.’ A detailed survey of 
private brands conducted by Sales 
Management magazine concluded that 
in spite of significant exceptions, “Ma- 
jor super market, department and va- 
riety chains have expanded own-brand 
share of their totals . . . Biggest of all 
retailers—A & P, Sears, Safeway, 
Kroger, Penney, Ward, American 
Stores, Woolworth—are increasing 
own-brand ratios. So are many me- 
dium-sized corporate, co-operative and 
voluntary groups.” ® 

An A. C. Nielsen Company analysis, 

*“Looking Backward: 25 Years of Super Mar- 
ket Progress,” Super Market Merchandising, August 
1955, p. 80. 

5U. S. House of Representatives, op. cit. (June 
22, 23, 1959), passim. 

* Lawrence M. Hughes and George P. Nicholas, 


“Private vs. National Brands,” Sales Management, 
July 4, 1958, p. 81. 


on the other hand, reached the concly- 
sion that major advertised grocery 
brands, as a group, held an astonish- 
ingly constant 75 per cent share of the 
total market during all of the 1950's,’ 
Whichever analysis is correct, the pri- 
vate-brand experience of so many re- 
tailers in varied lines suggests that 
self-service certainly does not provide 
an insurmountable barrier to the de- 
velopment of store brands. This should 
be particularly true for the department- 
store field since only in relatively few 
commodity classifications in that field 
have manufacturer brands obtained 
strong, let alone impenetrable, con- 
sumer franchises. However, retailers 
who want to develop strong private 
brands along with self-service will have 
to base their promotional programs on 
something more than vendors’ adver- 
tising allowances and will have to 
create interior displays out of some- 
thing besides vendors’ point-of-sale 
material. 


Place in the Distributive System 


The last point touches upon a fun- 
damental question of retail philosophy. 
Stores may be considered as operational 
instruments, i.e., places where consum- 
ers go to solve the problems of main- 
taining their household inventories and 
where they want to obtain goods with 
minimum inputs of time, energy, and 
money. Or stores may be viewed as 
places where people derive emotional 
satisfactions from the act of shopping. 
Probably, depending upon the items 
and the consumers involved, stores are 


TSpeech of Mr. J. O. Peckham, Executive Vice 
President, A. C. Nielsen Company, Sist Annual 
Meeting of Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
New York, November 10, 1959. 


(Continued on page 125) 
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Centralized Cashiering in 
Self-Selection Aids Control 


RALPH H. ELY, JR. 


Manager, Department Store Sales 
The National Cash Register Company 








The check-out system ts surveyed in a toy department using self- 
selection at a peak selling period. The author shows how control 
of money, control of merchandise, and control of personnel are all 
facilitated by self-selection with centralized cashiering. A computer, 
he says, permits punched tape to be analyzed to permit a breakdown 
of sales into fifty-five separate departmental classifications. Thus 
sales in each classification in each store are available each day, 
together with a comparison of the previous year’s sales. 








Customer acceptance of self-selection 
in retail stores has proved to be a life- 
saver in many lines of business. Self- 
selection with a check-out method of 
operation solves two pressing problems 
in retailing: (1) the demand of the 
public for greater speed, convenience, 
and accuracy in their daily shopping, 
and (2) the necessity for increased vol- 
ume and reduced expenses in order to 
maintain satisfactory profit margins. 

“Check-out” had its origin and great- 
est impetus in the retail food field ; its 
many advantages are now being widely 
recognized in other lines, most notably 
in department stores. It is difficult to 
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name an item not being sold by the 
check-out system: hardware, toys, 
drugs, shoes, ready-to-wear, books, 
greeting cards, food specialties—all 
are being merchandised successfully 
through self-selection with check-out. 
Both customer and store save valuable 
minutes on each transaction. The store 
also enjoys the advantage of specializa- 
tion, as top salespeople are saved the 
bother of wrapping, figuring sales, col- 
lecting money, and making change. 
These details are taken over by cashiers 
who become specialists at their tasks, 
thus breaking the service bottleneck. 
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Records Control 


But a major advantage of check-out 
is that the store attains maximum con- 
trol over all money and records. Un- 
der the check-out system, cash sales, 
charge sales, budget sales, layaway 
sales, and the like are all handled at the 
same place, in the same manner, by a 
person who is trained to handle such 
transactions. Responsibility is pin- 
pointed; one person can be held ac- 
countable for the correct handling of 
all money and records. 

Since all sales must be recorded at 
the check-out counter, a salesperson 
cannot accept money on the floor. The 
check-out method clearly eliminates the 
temptation created by “even change” 
transactions. In conventional depart- 
ments, customers will often select the 
merchandise they want to buy, count 
out the exact amount of change, and 
give the money to the nearest salesper- 
son. Sometimes the salesperson un- 
consciously places the money in the 
pocket of his store jacket, fully intend- 
ing to record it later. He forgets about 
it and recalls it only after the register 
is balanced. A strong temptation is 
there. Many persons cannot help but 
learn how easy it is to “forget.” 

The actual choice of sales-register 
equipment to handle transactions in a 
self-selection system presents a special- 
ized problem. As with any system, 
store officials have to be concerned 
with: 

1. Customer service 

2. Control of cash sales, charge 

sales, and other transactions 

3. Development of detailed sales 

information 

There are several approaches to the 
problem, which is an indication of the 


flexibility of the check-out system. We 
shall outline several systems and sum- 
marize their advantages. 


Survey at Peak Period 


The toy department has been the 
scene of the most extensive experiments 
with self-selection in department stores, 
Intense November-December activity 
provides an unusual opportunity to ob- 
serve self-selection when conditions are 
most challenging. Once a year the toy 
department expands from a limited 
sales area into a major department with 
fantastically increasing volume. Many 
unusual and urgent problems press 
upon executives who are preparing the 
store for its peak season. Conditions 
could not be more fraught with prob- 
lems. For that reason, the Market Re- 
search Department of our company 
made a detailed study of self-service 
operations in toy departments. This re- 
search, we believe, uncovered many 
successful practices to point the way to 
smoother, more profitable toy opera- 
tions with a minimum of experimenting 
and costly errors. 

There are two parts to every sale: 
selection and recording. The customer 
must select the merchandise, and the 
transaction must be recorded. 

Self-service toy departments seek to 
break the two bottlenecks which build 
up at peak periods around these two 
parts of the sale. Open displays en- 
courage customers to serve themselves, 
thus helping to break the bottleneck 
around the selection part of the sale. 
Next, the check-out system breaks the 
bottleneck which builds up around the 
recording part of the sale. 

To obtain maximum efficiency from 
the self-selection system, both parts of 
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the sale should be handled with the 
same speed at peak periods. Obviously 
there is no advantage in speeding up 
buying traffic on the selling floor if the 
customers are going to congest at the 
check-out counters. As one retailer 
aptly expressed it, “You can’t make 
money faster than you can take money.” 

A store’s “retailing machine” can 
travel no faster than the slowest set of 
“customer turnover” gears. Peak- 
period volume will be limited to the rate 
with which customers can select mer- 
chandise, and then conveniently pay and 
leave the department. Because of the 
importance of this point, we are going 
to describe one of the fastest check-out 
systems our Market Research Depart- 
ment found during its survey of toy 
departments. 

While reference is being made to toy 
operations, these same problems and 
solutions apply to other merchandise. 
In setting up a streamlined check-out 
system, a West Coast department store 
planned to handle one customer per 
minute at each of five check-out lanes. 
No more than six customers were to be 
waiting in line at one time at each of 
the lanes. This objective was met hand- 
ily, our Market Research Department 
found. In fact, this store handled 2100 
customers during an eight-hour period 
at one point in a Christmas rush, and 
all types of transactions were repre- 
sented. One check-out lane was clocked 
at 91 customers handled during one 
particular hour; each of the five lanes 
averaged 52 customers per hour all day 
long. 


Check-out Equipment 


This West Coast store used regular 
L-shaped check-out counters with rail- 
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ings. To facilitate writing, the check- 
ing surface was 40 inches high, or eight 
inches higher than the usual super- 
market check-out counter. Conventional 
check-out sales registers were used, 
with eight department totals, and a 
grand total of all sales made. The regis- 
ters itemized the customers’ purchases 
and provided a mechanically printed 
and added receipt with stub. 

A floor audit system was in use: all 
charge sales were listed and recorded 
on the check-out register in the same 
manner as cash sales. A subsequent 
breakdown between cash and charge 
sales was made from the records pro- 
duced by the register. 


Check-out Personnel 


Instead of training regular store per- 
sonnel in the check-out operation, of- 
ficials of the store stated they thought 
it best to train entirely new people. 
Thus, established store methods did net 
first have to be “unlearned.” 

Five teams of two people each (cash- 
ier and wrapper ) were trained in check- 
out procedures, similar to standard food 
store check-out methods. The check- 
out personnel was also taught a stream- 
lined system of handling charge-and- 
send transactions. Our Market Re- 
search Department learned that this 
type of training for such inexperienced 
personnel contributed greatly to the 
over-all efficiency of the check-out op- 
eration. 


Transaction Control 


Seventy-five per cent of the toy dollar 
volume was charge. To handle the 
charges the store used a “register re- 
ceipt plan,” in which an itemized sales 
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register receipt takes the place of the 
usual salescheck on charge sales. With 
this method, the cashier records the 
price of each item on the sales register 
in the same way as a cash sale, and the 
register issues an itemized and totaled 
receipt and stub. The cashier imprints 
the receipt with the customer’s charge 
plate or writes the customer’s name and 
address on the receipt with pen and ink, 
then stamps the receipt “Charge Toys.” 

The customer signs the receipt, and 
the itemized portion is placed in a 
locked box for the store’s accounting 
record. The wrapper encloses the re- 
ceipt stub with the merchandise. From 
the itemized receipt the register is 
balanced, the customer’s account is 
charged, the statement is made out, per- 
manent records are set up by mictofilm- 
ing, and proof of purchase is provided 
by returning the signed receipt to the 
customer with the statement. 

From this skeleton description, it is 
apparent that charge customers are 
handled just as quickly as cash custom- 
ers at the check-out lane. Authorization 
is obtained, when necessary, through 
use of a telephone located at each check- 
out stand. 

Some twenty-five per cent of toy de- 
partment dollar volume was cash. In 
handling these sales, the cashier simply 
records the items on the register, totals 
the sale, gives the totaled receipt and 
stub to the wrapper, collects the money, 
and returns the correct change. The 
wrapper encloses the receipt and stub 
with the merchandise. On “sends,” 
whether cash or charge, the cashier 
makes out a send label, validates it, and 
sends the label with the merchandise 
from the check-out stand to central 
wrap. 


C.O.D.’s and layaway transactions 
are a very minor part of toy department 
volume. When such transactions do 
occur, they are handled in conventional 
manner, with a written salescheck at the 
check-out counter, and the sales re- 
corded on the check-out register. 

Since no written records are made 
on most of the sales, automatic classifi- 
cation is not possible beyond the eight 
classification totals on the check-out 
register, although data may be secured 
from print keys on the registers. Move- 
ment of merchandise by complete clas- 
sification during the Christmas period 
can only be obtained through purchase 
and inventory records, or by analysis of 
information captured by the print keys 
on the register. 


Some Reported Advantages 


Store officials reported greatly im- 
proved service to customers at peak 
periods. The toy department peak 
period staff was reduced from a high of 
105 in a service operation to 59 at 
present. Volume was reported satis- 
factory in a geographical area where 
department store toy volume was gen- 
erally off. Results were so good that the 
store planned to improve the design of 
fixtures and make other system refine- 
ments the next year. In addition, the 
store accumulated valuable experience 
in the training of salespeople for self- 
selection. 

Self-selection will almost certainly 
become the accepted method of mer- 
chandising toys. There are problems of 
packaging, layout, and sales training, 
but all of these problems are being 
overcome. There are possible variations 
in all the details discussed in this case 
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history, but the over-all, significant fact 
is that self-selection offers a solid an- 
swer to the need for increased volume 
and reduced expenses in toy depart- 
ments as well as in many other depart- 
ment-store areas. 


Automation at the Check-Out 


Another instructive case history in 
self-selection is at Federal Department 
Stores of Detroit, a 32-store midwest- 
ern chain that is completing the instal- 
lation of Sales-Tronic registers in its 
new self-service stores. 

Federal uses Sales-Tronic registers 
on each check-out counter. The parent 
machine is a 7-total register that item- 
izes sales, prints receipts, and accumu- 
lates control totals of merchandise sales 
and state and federal taxes. Linked to 
the register is a punched paper tape 
recorder that captures a coded record 
of sales by departments. The third unit 
is an automatic change dispenser that 
delivers change to the customer after it 
has been figured by the register. 

On a simple cash transaction the cus- 
tomer brings his purchase to the check- 
out counter, and the cashier itemizes 
the amounts on the keyboard in the 
regular way, using the department keys, 
the “merchandise” key, and the proper 
tax key. The cashier takes a total and 
gives the receipt to the customer. 

As this takes place, the change is fig- 
ured automatically and delivered auto- 
matically. The department number and 
amount of each item are automatically 
punched into a strip of paper tape, 
without thought or effort on the part of 
the cashier. The tape recorder captures 
information that would be impossible 
to obtain without this special equip- 
ment. 
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If the customer wants the sale 
charged, the cashier imprints a sales- 
check with the customer’s charge plate, 
validates the salescheck on the register, 
and attaches the machine-printed re- 
ceipt to the customer’s copy. The cus- 
tomer signs the salescheck, and the 
original goes into the cash drawer the 
same as cash. This method is exactly 
like the floor audit method : charges are 
recorded the same as cash, and for bal- 
ancing, charge records are treated and 
protected the same as cash. 

At the end of the day cash sales and 
charge sales are balanced to the totals 
in the registers. The punched tape is 
removed from the recorders and is for- 
warded to the central office along with 
the printed sales journals from the 
registers. The punched tape is con- 
verted to punched cards on a tape-to- 
card converter, and the cards are ana- 
lyzed on a computer. 

The primary record provided by the 
computer is a breakdown of sales into 
55 separate departmental classifications. 
Sales in each classification in each store 
are available each day, together with a 
comparison with the previous year’s 
sales. The system enables management 
to watch all departments in a way not 
possible with any other method. Buyers 
know departmental performance in de- 
tail and can initiate a promotion or take 
other steps if a department or line is 
showing poor performance. 

The advantages of the system, as 
given by Federal Treasurer Max 
Klarin to The Department Store Econ- 
omist, present a succinct summary of 
the automated set-up: 

The system provides: 

1. A speed-up in movement of 

traffic through the check-out 
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lanes through use of the auto- 
matic change dispenser 


Validated saleschecks for con- 
trol purposes and itemized re- 
ceipts at the same time 


3. Sales distribution without the 
cost of analyzing register sales 
journals 


4. Complete data for merchan- 
dise divisions obtained through 
punched tape as an automatic 
by-product of recording sales 


No sacrifice of fundamental 
control features that are de- 
signed to prevent cashier short- 
ages 


to 
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Automatic Salescheck System 


The processing of salescheck trans- 
actions on the selling floor has always 
been a major problem in stores, and the 
problem has grown with the increase in 
customer traffic as well as with the 
spread of self-selection, interselling, 
and check-out operations. The shopper 
requires little assistance in the selection 
of merchandise, but demands prompt 
service when her selection is made. 

In the handling of salescheck trans- 
actions, retailers have always attempted 
to provide the service expected by the 
customer. Unfortunately, the desire of 
retailers for maximum information 
sometimes prevents prompt conclusion 
of the sales. Moreover, retailers must 
have procedures which exercise control 
over the store’s funds, its merchandise, 
and its employees. Needless to say, the 
cost of operating such a system is of 
importance. 

Various systems have been tried or 
tested. However, there is apparently 
much to be desired in improving ef- 
ficiency at the point of sale as a way of 
keeping the customer shopping. 


The innovation of the simplified 
salescheck and the register receipt plan 
explored new avenues; and these have 
been proved successful. The new “au- 
tomatic salescheck” has been made pos- 
sible by the introduction of new equip- 
ment, and is a further step in reducing 
transaction time. 

A single-copy salescheck is used on 
all transactions other than a cash-take. 
The register receipt suffices for the 
cash-take sale. Saleschecks may be 
printed on the store’s printing equip- 
ment, eliminating the present expensive 
saleschecks. 

Numbering the saleschecks or bind- 
ing the saleschecks in pads is not nec- 
essary. The consecutive number printed 
by the register becomes the tracer num- 
ber, fulfilling the purpose of a printed 
salescheck number. Saleschecks are 
kept in a readily accessible receptacle 
next to the register, affording good 
housekeeping in the register area. 

Missing saleschecks are located by 
the printed consecutive number and the 
“S” print on the sales journal ; a super- 
visor is therefore able to determine the 
department, merchandise amount, and 
the responsible salesperson. 

Practically all descriptive writing is 
eliminated by the automatic salescheck. 
The only writing required by a sales- 
person is the customer’s name and ad- 
dress (in the absence of a charge plate), 
and the salesperson’s number. The 
register automatically lists, describes 
the merchandise with a four-letter ab- 
breviation, and totals the salescheck. A 
delivery record and address label are 
subsequently validated. 

The automatic salescheck has the 
combined advantages of speed, simplic- 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Improving Attitudes and 
Performance of Salespeople 


Reducing Staff Turnover—an Alternative to Introducing 
Self-Selection 


EDWARD McFADYEN 
Editor, Srores « Suops 


London, England 





be attained. 





Writing from England, Edward McFadyen is not yet ready to aban- 
don hope of improved selling in department stores. He urges 
research—and then resulting action—to improve the job satisfaction 
and skills of salespeople. By this approach, he implies, staff stability 
can be improved and a higher standard of service to customers can 








Relatively little research has been 
done in either England or America on 
the satisfactions and the needs of those 
who work in our shops and stores. Cus- 
tomers visit shops every day and fill 
their homes with the results of those 
visits; 12 per cent of the total labor 
force in the United Kingdom is en- 
gaged in distribution. Yet in compari- 
son with her industry counterpart, the 
salesgirl is rarely the subject of re- 
search. 

In Britain recently, this situation has 
been ameliorated by the publication of 
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The Saleswoman,' a survey by Joan 


Woodward into retail attitudes and be- 
havior. This brings up to three the 
number of such surveys in this country 
of any importance: that of the Indus- 
trial Welfare Society * in 1954 in which 
100 sales assistants were interviewed 
after they had left London West End 
shops, Lillian Malt’s survey in 1957,’ 

1. The Saleswoman by Joan Woodward. Pitman 
Ltd., 1960. 

2. Survey of Saleswomen Leaving London Stores; 
Industrial Welfare Society, 1954. 


3. Stores & Shops Staff Attitude Survey by Lil- 
lian G. Malt. Newman Books Ltd., 1957. 
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and Joan Woodward’s, carried out in 
the same year but the results of which 
have only recently been published. In 
America, Lombard’s Behaviour in a 
Selling Group* is perhaps the best- 
known work of its kind. 

The Malt and the Woodward sur- 
veys were both prompted, principally, 
by high staff turnover in retailing, and 
both attempted to answer the question: 
What is important to sales assistants 
in their working lives? Joan Wood- 
ward’s survey, sponsored by the Retail 
Distributors’ Association (the British 
association for large department 
stores), was concerned only with de- 
partment stores. A total of 346 sales- 
women were interviewed, from a group 
of four department stores, one in cen- 
tral London, one in a London suburb, 
and two in provincial towns. Lillian 
Malt’s survey, sponsored by the maga- 
zine Stores & Shops, spread its net a 
little further; some 1,000 saleswomen 
and 100 salesmen from a total of 15 
department stores, multiples, and va- 
riety chains, all in the London area, 
participated. 


Survey Methods 


One of the major problems confront- 
ing the research worker in surveys of 
this kind is to ensure that the informa- 
tion obtained from the respondents is 
valid and reliable. This is difficult be- 
cause people do not always give com- 
pletely truthful answers to questions on 
so important a subject as their work. 
Many unconscious motivations may dis- 
tort the truth. It is by no means easy 
to frame all questions in such a way 
that they are not “loaded” ; that is, that 


4. Behaviour in a Selling Group by George F. F. 
Lombard. Harvard Business School, 1955. 


they do not influence the subject to re. 
ply in the way he feels expected of him, 

To reduce the risks of invalidity or 
unreliability, Joan Woodward used a 
face-to-face “open-ended” interview 
technique, while Lillian Malt used writ. 
ten questionnaires which were com- 
pleted on a “paired comparison” basis, 
In the Woodward survey, the face-to- 
face interviewing was done by post- 
graduate students in personnel man- 
agement courses in various universities, 
The four studies in each different store 
were carried out independently, each 
team being allowed to plan its study in 
the way it thought best. The degree of 
‘“‘open-endedness” varied : in two stores, 
the questions were used merely to guide 
the conversation into certain channels, 
those interviewed being encouraged to 
talk outside the questions if they so 
wished and to bring up any points about 
which they were concerned. In the 
other two stores, the interviews were 
more rigidly structured. 


Staff Participation 


Lillian Malt’s written questionnaire 
consisted of a list of twelve factors of 
importance to saleswomen in. their 
work. These were arrived at as a re- 
sult of a meeting of the sales staff in 


a department store, during which the: 


staff members were asked to list those 
things they considered important to 
them in their jobs. A great many items 
were listed, and after combining some 
and eliminating others, twelve were 
chosen by common consent as being the 
most important. For the attitude survey 
itself, these factors were listed on the 
questionnaire and each person was 
asked to compare each question with 
every other question, and to decide 
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TABLE I 
Lillian Malt’s Survey—Ranking of Factore by Saleswomen 
Number 
of Times 
Total This Factor 
Score Was Selected First 
T otal Rank First in Importance 
Factor Score Order Importance Rank Order 

1. Be told whether or not you are progressing.. 1654 12 oe 12 

2. Have a considerate and fair supervisor...... 3685 10 10 11 

3. Have an interesting job................006. 4721 9 28 9 

4, Receive pay increases according to merit..... 5823 7 49 8 
5. Receive pay increases according to length of 

el COT SORE Te Eee eee ere 3456 11 24 10 

6. Feel secure in your job..............0e0000- 5962 100 6 
7. Have the chance of improving your knowledge 

SET Oe a ne a = Sire, Seer 6934 4 123 4 

8 Work under an efficient organization......... 6622 5 105 7 

9, Have good working conditions and amenities. 7302 2 131 

10. Have your work recognized as individually 

BE Kee nS ACS seetecebesecestconcnsuNesceses 5229 8 90 7 

11. Have reasonable chances of promotion...... 7511 1 (first) 258 2 

12. Have pleasant working companions......... 7101 3 323 1 


which of the two was most important. 
This system provided for a considered 
comparison of every factor with every 
other factor, and allowed for 66 com- 
parisons. 

Each of these methods, of course, 
has its advantages ; the open-ended in- 
terview yields a greater quantity of in- 
formation, but may not be so free from 
restraint as the questionnaire, which 
provides total anonymity. Also, be- 
cause of the great quantity of informa- 
tion produced, the analysis and han- 
dling of results is made difficult. In 
the case of the Woodward survey, this 
difficulty was aggravated by the inde- 
pendence of the four teams of inter- 
viewers, and in some cases, by ques- 
tions being phrased differently by dif- 
ferent teams. 


Aims of the Surveys 


The rate of labour turnover in re- 
tailing has increased greatly since the 
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end of the war, and there is very little 
factual information on the reasons for 
this. The most commonly held opin- 
ions are that people leave because of : 
(i) the 53 day working week 
(ii) to go into factories and of- 
fices 
(iii) to earn higher wages 
(iv) to work nearer home, or to 
work in the fashionable 
West End 
These opinions were not supported 
by the Industrial Welfare Society sur- 
vey or, as can be seen from Table I, 
by Lillian Malt’s survey. In addition, 
prior to these surveys, there was very 
little factual information available on 
what the selling staff consider impor- 
tant to them in their working life. Man- 
agement policies in regard to what 
makes for good or bad human relations 
in retailing tended to be based (and to 
some extent, still are based) on tra- 
ditional practice and opinions end in 
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some cases on information gathered 
from research projects in industry. It 
was considered that if management 
opinion on these matters varied greatly 
from the opinion of the selling staff, 
then this might be a factor which 
would affect labour turnover. It was 
also considered reasonable to suggest 
that people would be attracted into an 
industry which provided for the im- 
portant needs of workers in that in- 
dustry. 

The aim, then, of Lillian Malt’s sur- 
vey was to find out what most of the 
sales assistants participating in it con- 
sidered most important to them in their 
working life. It was hoped that the 
information thus obtained would assist 
management in the formulation of staff 
policies. 

Joan Woodward’s survey was con- 
ceived in a similar background. The 
Staff Relations Committee of the 
R.D.A. had for some time been con- 
cerned with the high level of labour 
turnover in distribution, and with the 
difficulties being experienced by de- 
partment stores in recruiting an ade- 
quate supply of staff of the right calibre. 
It was thought that an attitude survey 
might help to find solutions to these 
problems. 


Comparison of Findings 


The different sizes of the samples of 
saleswomen involved in the two sur- 
veys and the different techniques used 
must be borne in mind when consider- 
ing any comparison between the two 
sets of results. Moreover, it should be 
pointed out that in Lillian Malt’s sur- 
vey 1,000 saleswomen participated in 
the London area only, and a statistician 


was employed to ensure that these num. 
bers covered a “statistically  valiq” 
number of the sales assistant popula. 
tion in London. The same could not 
be said of Joan Woodward’s sample of 
346 which was drawn not only from 
London but also from the provinces, 
and in one of the stores, involved only 
41 out of a total selling staff of 439, 

1. Training. Joan Woodward found 
that “selection procedures and training 
programmes did not appear to be based 
on a sufficiently systematic evaluation 
of the work of the selling assistant 
(salesperson) and of the physical and 
psychological demands imposed by this 
work.” She also found that “training 
courses put too much emphasis on sys- 
tems and routines, and too little on 
equipping the staff to meet the strains 
and stresses associated with the job of 
selling.” One of the saleswomen said: 
“Staff manageress gives general train- 
ing but it’s of no real value; to tell you 
the truth it’s mostly about what you 
should wear.” In Lillian Malt’s survey 
the factor “Having the chance of im- 
proving your knowledge and skill” was 
placed fourth out of the twelve. The 
saleswomen she interviewed said that 
they wanted to know more about how 
the company works, the goods sold, and 
why changes are made. 

Joan Woodward describes as “typi- 
cal”’ one of her saleswomen’s remarks; 
this girl said: “Did not have any train- 
ing really. No, definitely not adequate; 
everyone who comes here should have 
a course on the costing of things, on the 
goods you sell, and where they come 
from. Every assistant (salesperson) 
should know full details of the mer- 
chandise. You can lose sales unless 
you know what you are talking about. 
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When the buyer is away and the under- 
buyer out, you feel silly if you can’t 
tell customers anything—it would help 
if you knew about these things.” 

The salesgirls’ awareness of the need 
for merchandise training (in both the 
Woodward and the Malt surveys) re- 
fects the growing British preoccupa- 
tion in recent years with consumer pro- 
tection. The past few years have wit- 
nessed in this country, as in the United 
States, a considerable expansion in the 
types, brands, and models of all kinds 
of consumer goods coming onto the 
market. These are not merely prolific, 
but many of them are highly complex, 
so that the average consumer faces with 
bewilderment the task of buying, for 
example, one of a range of garments, 
each made of a different synthetic fibre, 
or anew refrigerator model. The con- 
sumer’s urgent need for help in this 
direction is reflected in the remarkably 
rapid development of two consumer 
protection associations, the partly Gov- 
ernment-subsidised Consumer’s Advis- 
ory Council and the wholly independent 
Consumers’ Association. The latter or- 
ganisation publishes a monthly maga- 
zine called IWVhich? and has achieved 
within two short years the surprisingly 
large membership figure of 160,000, 
having started with virtually no funds 
and being dependent solely on subscrip- 
tions. In effect this means that the 
consumer is rapidly realising that the 
retailer has failed him in one of his 
traditional functions; the retailer is no 
longer regarded as the shopper’s guide, 
friend, and adviser. Some schools of 
opinion in this country even suggest 
that the task is now so superhuman that 
the retailer could not fill this role even 
if he wanted to, and that it should in 
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fact be transferred to the consumer 
associations. 

2. Companionship. Lillian Malt’s 
factor “Having pleasant working com- 
panions” ranked third, but Joan Wood- 
ward, although accepting that some 
people entering selling are motivated by 
the desire to meet and get to know 
people, does not think this is often ac- 
complished. “Selling,” she says in her 
report, “seemed to the research work- 
ers to be a lonely occupation ; the very 
nature of the work isolates those that 
do it.” (It is important to note in this 
context that this is how it seemed to 
the research workers.) Miss Wood- 
ward then comments: “The seriousness 
of the situation was reflected in the 
fact that the degree of fatigue experi- 
enced by the selling assistants appeared 
to be high in comparison with other 
occupations.” The relationship between 
these two factors is not altogether clari- 
fied ; it may be that the research work- 
ers, in an environment unfamiliar to 
them, were particularly conscious of 
fatigue. Lillian Malt’s saleswomen 
commented: “Working with nice peo- 
ple makes all the difference,” and “I 
couldn’t work if I couldn’t get on with 
the people there.” 

3. Working conditions. 
good working conditions and amenities” 
ranked second in Lillian Malt’s survey, 
and Joan Woodward draws attention 
to the contrast between the “rather 
glamorous facade of the store and the 
drabness of some of the behind-the- 
scenes staff facilities.” This tended to 
cause some resentment. She continues : 
“There seems to be insufficient appre- 
ciation of the fact that to provide a 
working environment as good as the 
nature of the job will allow is important 


“Having 
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not only because good working condi- 
tions have a direct long-term effect on 
physical health and affect mental atti- 
tudes, but also because they promote 
good staff relationships, for they are re- 
garded as symbolising the attitude of 
management to staff.” One of her 
saleswomen commented: “If you feel 
ill, you retreat to the nearest dark cor- 
ner.” 

4. Promotion. Findings as regards 
promotion differed considerably in the 
two surveys. Lillian Malt’s saleswomen 
ranked “Having reasonable chances of 
promotion” first out of the twelve, but 
Joan Woodward found that London 
saleswomen ‘‘do not appear to be very 
concerned with getting promotion.” 
However, she also found that provin- 
cial saleswomen ‘“‘were more interested 
in promotion” than those in London. 
This contradiction in London sales- 
women’s opinions may be a result of 
the different survey techniques; it is 
possible that Joan Woodward’s sales- 
women were reluctant to admit that 
they wanted promotion in a face-to- 
face interview. It is also possible that 
the size of the shop and the promotion 
opportunities actually available influ- 
enced the replies. An impression which 
was gained by her research teams, al- 
though no direct questions were asked 
on it, was that a “‘much more positive 
approach is required to problems of 
management development and super- 
visory training.” 

5. Pay. Lillian Malt’s survey con- 
tained two factors relating to pay— 
“Receive pay increases according to 
merit” or “according to length of serv- 
ice,’ and these ranked seventh and 
eleventh respectively. (Management, 
however, on being asked to state which 


factors were important to their staffs 
ranked them first and eleventh resper, 
tively.) Joan Woodward found thy 
there were “many people who were djs. 
satisfied with their earnings,” but sy 
also found that it was difficult to trac 
any direct relationship between att. 
tudes to pay and the rate of labour tum. 
over. She found that much more inter. 
est was shown in the way that earning, 
compared with those of other pe. 
ple than in their absolute level, and} 
was felt that earnings did not ade 
quately represent the relatively high 
status of the job, particularly in reh. 
tion to factory work. The system of 
payment was a controversial matter ip 
all the four stores studied, in particular 
the payment of commission, whic 
came in for a great deal of criticism 
Commission was generally disliked be. 
cause “it increases tensions both be 
tween individuals and between depart. 
ments. It was felt that more people lef 
because of ‘greedy first saleswomen 
than for any other reason.” Commis 
sion was felt to be particularly unfair 
during sales, when prices were cut an 
saleswomen had to work harder for 
their commission. Miss Woodwari 
comments that “labour wastage appear 
to be higher in stores where there is: 
commission system of payment.” 

6. Working hours. No factor relat 
ing to working hours was included t 
Lillian Malt’s survey, and the relativ 
unimportance of this factor is cor 
firmed by Joan Woodward's finding 
that, in the three stores outside @ 
London, “Saturday working did ne 
appear to be as big a problem as it® 
felt to be by staff managers.” Th 
largest number of grumbles about hour 
of work came from those employed # 
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the London store, but the main griev- 
ance here seemed to be the late work- 
ing on Thursday rather than the work 
on Saturday morning. Joan Woodward 
comments: “It was interesting to find 
that even where Saturday work was 
disliked, most selling assistants re- 
garded it as ‘part and parcel of the 
job,’ a condition accepted from the 
outset. Moreover, many of those inter- 
viewed fully appreciated management’s 
difficulties in this respect. . . . There 
was no problem of communication be- 
tween management and selling staff in 
this respect; the difficulty was well 
known to all concerned.” 

7. Three-cornered relationship. In 
what is perhaps the most valuable sec- 
tion of her report Miss Woodward 
draws attention to the unusual situation 
in retailing of the three-cornered re- 
lationship—selling staff, supervisory 
staff, and customers. She comments 
that mental fatigue arises in part from 
this situation, and she feels that the 
staff-customer relationship makes more 
difficult the establishment of good rela- 
tionships both between buyer and sales- 
women and between the saleswomen 
themselves. The impression gained 
from her research teams was that this 
was a “difficult” situation; it was not 
of course within their terms of refer- 
ence to suggest methods of dealing with 
it, but it is clear that this is obviously a 
diferent situation from the normal 
two-cornered relationship, and _ that 
different methods of establishing good 
employment relationships will have to 
be used. 

One of Miss Woodward’s main con- 
clusions under this heading is that “the 
most successful saleswomen appear to 
be those with the greatest insight into 
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the motivation and behavior of custom- 
ers. It would seem that if the train- 
ing of saleswomen could be directed 
more towards the development of this 
insight, the satisfaction felt by both 
saleswomen and customers would be 
greater.” 

In Lillian Malt’s survey, “working 
under an efficient organisation” ranked 
fifth, and this has some relevance to the 
relationship between saleswomen and 
supervisory staff discussed above. Her 
saleswomen commented : “If an organi- 
sation is efficiently run, then we would 
know exactly what we have to do,” and 
“then we wouldn’t have so many people 
telling us what to do.” Another factor, 
“feeling secure in your job” ranked 
sixth, and if one may assume that this 
involves emotional as well as financial 
security, then this presumably can only 
be achieved if the three-cornered rela- 
tionship is satisfactory. 

Miss Woodward’s emphasis on the 
importance of developing “an insight” 
into the motivation and behaviour of 
customers is worth considering in the 
light of Lombard’s Behavior in a Sell- 
ing Group. Lombard found that “skill 
in selling was in an important sense 
social, based on group as well as indi- 
vidual behaviour patterns.” It is not 
relevant to compare Lombard’s book 
systematically with the other two sur- 
veys, as his objectives differed and his 
conclusions are of more value to the 
student of group behaviour than the 
personnel officer. As he himself says 
in the preface to the book, “Though 
this book has something to say about 
service to customers, it is primarily con- 
cerned with describing the behaviour of 
persons in a work group. It seeks in a 
specific situation to test the limits of 
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some existing ways of thinking about 
behaviour and to explore for more 
fruitful ways.” 

However, as one of the few books 
concerned with a retail situation and 
touching some of the points we have 
been discussing, it may be of some 
value to consider Lombard in a little 
more detail. The data in the book re- 
sulted from a six-months’ study of 20 
salesgirls who sold children’s clothes in 
a large department store in an eastern 
American city. The study was carried 
out as long ago as 1940 (although the 
book was published in 1955) and de- 
scribes the problems the girls encoun- 
tered at work from their point of view. 
A description is given of how the ex- 
ecutives expected the salesgirls to be- 
have in making sales. They were sup- 
posed to move all over the department, 
to sell the merchandise at all the 
counters, and to spend their time talk- 
ing to customers, not with one another. 
These “executive expectations” were 
not always realised; for example three 
of the older women hardly left the 
square where they worked, and some 
of the younger ones talked with one an- 
other “every time they had a chance.” 

Assumptions about values, that is, 
about how a girl should behave, implicit 
in three different sets of behaviour 
patterns, were examined in relation to 
the values and needs important to each 
girl personally in her life as a whole. 
These needs varied greatly, as the girls’ 


ages, cultural backgrounds, and per. 
sonalities were widely different. Be. 
haviour in conformity to the uniform 
pattern allowed each girl to maintain 
her beliefs about herself as she sold 
children’s clothes. The three patterns 
had in common a set of beliefs about 
what a salesgirl’s location, merchandise, 
and sales volume should be and ip- 
cluded beliefs about the kinds of be. 
haviour that should be rewarded and 
punished, 

The book also describes the sales- 
girls’ behaviour with customers. The 
elaboration of the girls’ unitorm pat- 
terns in these relations with custom- 
ers provided them with ways of 
evaluating their customers’ needs, 
These evaluations frequently resulted 
in satisfactions to both customers 
and salesgirls; at the same time they 
tended to be misevaluations, because 
a customer’s taste in clothes for 
her children was determined by her 
values, not her salesgirl’s. But as the 
department was well known as a good 
place in which to buy clothes for 
children as well as a good place in 
which to work, the observers hesitated 
to conclude that processes of misevalu- 
ation were the only ones in the behav- 
iour of salesgirls that resulted in poor 
service to customers. They were also 
able to describe a process in the be- 
haviour of salesgirls that resulted in 
the proper evaluation of a customer's 
needs. 
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Self-Selection Challenges the 
Merchandising Division 


BERNARD W. SMITH AND HERMAN RADOLF 


Associate Professor of Retailing, New York University School of Retailing 


and Chairman, Editorial Board, Journat or Reraitine 





In practical store language, the authors consider how to make 
maximum use of the customer's in-store time. That 1s, they are 
concerned with problems of customer turnover as well as stock 
turnover. 

Also explored are: which stocks are suitable for self-selection 
and which are not; what merchandise should be placed together 
on the selling floor to stimulate purchasing of related items, or to 
enable the customer to choose between varied price lines; what 
problems of packaging and carefully planned display confront the 
merchandise manager who no longer has a plethora of salesclerks 


to reduce his margin of error by suggesting substitutes for inade- 





quate stocks or gaps in desired colors and sizes. 








Both self-selection and _ self-service 
selling techniques are sometimes char- 
acterized as methods of simplified sell- 
ing. The implication is that they elimi- 
nate parts of the selling process and 
thereby make it less complicated. 

Granted that they do, the selling 
function must, nevertheless, still ac- 
complish the same end results; that is, 
get the merchandise to the point of 
sale and communicate to the customer 
its value and desirability. 

These functions, of course, fall 
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within the responsibility of the mer- 
chandising executive who must plan the 
assortments, bring in the merchandise, 
and see that it is advantageously pre- 
sented to the customer. In women’s 
ready-to-wear, for instance, he must 
have at the point of sale what the 
customer wants, when she wants it, 
in the size she wears, the color she pre- 
fers, and at a price she is willing to pay. 

His helper in this phase of the mer- 
chandising function has always been the 
salesclerk who serves the customer. 
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Under full-service, this clerk is the one 
who does the finding and the communi- 
cating which under self-service (and to 
a large extent under self-selection as 
well) the customer must do for herself. 
In the event the customer’s exact mer- 
chandise want is not available, it is the 
salesclerk who can suggest an alterna- 
tive and influence the customer to ac- 
cept it. 

But where there is no salesclerk to 
perform this service, the merchandising 
executive is challenged to more inten- 
sive and careful planning. For by limit- 
ing the customer’s purchases to her 
own initiative, the store has, in effect, 
limited the margin for error available 
to its merchandising staff. Likewise, 
the greater the portion of the selling 
service which the customer must supply 
for herself, the more the merchandiser 
must compensate by improving the per- 
formance of his own behind-the-scenes 
function. 


Definitions 


Let us begin by defining self-service 
and self-selection so that we may dif- 
ferentiate between them. The one, self- 
service, means that the customer 
chooses the merchandise and takes it to 
a cashier, usually a check-out, for pay- 
ment and wrapping. A salesclerk does 
not enter the transaction. 

The other, self-selection, provides a 
salesclerk who may or may not par- 
ticipate in the sale or who may enter 
the selling function only for a part of 
the activity, usually the critical part 
which closes the transaction. The cus- 
tomer makes her selection either from 
an exposed stock or from samples. A 


salesclerk is available to help her if she 
needs one. If the customer chooses 
from stock, she may pay the clerk or 
central cashier. If she chooses from 
sample, she may require a salesclerk to 
complete the sale by bringing her the 
merchandise for try-on or by writing a 
“pick” slip. In other instances, the cus- 
tomer herself may bring the informa- 
tion to a central point where a clerk 
picks the goods from stock and the 
customer pays for the purchase. 

Confronted with this kind of an 
operation, the merchandiser must ac- 
commodate himself to it from the very 
beginning. Therefore, he must select 
merchandise which lends itself to the 
selling method with which it will be 
presented to the customer. 

As a general rule, self-service selling 
requires presold merchandise if it is to 
work successfully. In this category, we 
can include branded goods or items 
which a customer buys so often and 
knows so well that no sales help is re- 
quired. Similarly, staple items lend 
themselves to self-service. These are 
items in which changes occur slowly, or 
merchandise whose value the customer 
can see at a glance. 

Self-selection, on the other hand, re- 
quires merchandise in the semistaple 
category. This is merchandise in which 
fashions change fairly often or which 
requires a simple try-on for its sale. 
It is the kind of merchandise which the 
customer can recognize, but which is 
still not presold. It may also be the 
type of goods which require so much 
space for complete forward stock that 
it must be sold from sample. 

Or we may approach the definition 
from the negative side and say that self- 
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selection cannot operate successfully 
with merchandise of high psychic value. 
Included here would be lines of better 
fashion merchandise. Nor can self- 
selection operate advantageously where 
the customer feels the need to obtain 
authoritative knowledge at the time of 
purchase. Here we might include such 
goods as furniture, draperies, corsets, 
complicated appliances, or electronic 
items. This kind of merchandise obvi- 
ously requires full selling service. 


Display Problems 


Having selected the merchandise 
suited to the type of simplified selling 
operation he is using, the merchandiser 
must now face the problem of com- 
municating both its whereabouts and its 
value to the customer. 

This places a high priority on good 
signs. Here, the merchandiser must 
communicate what he knows about the 
merchandise to the customer in order 
to give her a reason for buying it. 
After she has found the item and de- 
cided that she wants it, the customer 
must also find it in her size and color. 
Here again, the presentation must leave 
nothing to chance, or the customer who 
is proceeding through the selling proc- 
ess on her own volition may _ be- 
come discouraged before the sale is 
completed. The tags or labels which 
manufacturers put on merchandise, of 
course, play a most significant role in 
communicating the value and desirabil- 
ity of the merchandise to the customer, 
but the merchandiser must be ready to 
rectify any gaps or fill in any omis- 
sions. 
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Importance of Packaging 


There is also a wide field for pack- 
aged goods in both the self-selection 
and self-service types of selling. Self- 
service particularly, since it usually in- 
volves items which the customer does 
not necessarily want to feel or try on, 
is well adapted to packaging. Here, the 
package serves to protect the goods 
as well as to bring information to the 
point of sale and thereby reduce the 
need for a clerk. 

The package has other attributes, of 
course. For example, it may facilitate 
the physical handling and the arrange- 
ment of the goods by its size, shape, or 
the nature of the packaging material. It 
may also serve to curtail pilferage. And 
since the package must go with a fix- 
ture, there is the added problem of 
whether or not the two are suited to 
each other. 

Here the merchandiser finds that an 
entirely new dimension is being added 
to his job. He is not only buying mer- 
chandise ; he is buying packaging. And 
so important is this packaging phase of 
his selection, that failure to have the 
right package for the goods and for 
the fixture may place serious obstacles 
in the way of the ultimate success of 
the purchase. 

To illustrate, packaged goods which 
must be piled on shelves can soon be- 
come messy and difficult to sell if the 
packaging material is so slippery that 
the packages slide or fall easily. Simi- 
larly, a fixture fitted with trays can pre- 
sent a problem if the package doesn’t 
fit the tray. 

In fact, there are many more prob- 
lems involved in packaging than are 
readily apparent. To handle them, the 
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merchandiser must know a lot about 
both packaging and packaging mate- 
rials. For example he might ask him- 
_ self: 


Does the package clearly iden- 
tify the merchandise? 

Does it show the features and 
communicate the benefits inherent 
in the merchandise to the cus- 
tomer? 

Is it attractive and attention- 
getting ? 

Is the price clearly marked? 

How much does the package add 
to the cost? 

Does it protect the merchan- 
dise ? 

Is it a durable packaging ma- 
terial ? 

Is the package easily opened 
and resealed? 

How can the store handle the re- 
packing of broken packages ? 

Does the package add to the de- 
livery cost? 

Does the package provide an op- 
portunity for multiple selling ? 

Does it utilize space effectively ? 

Does it require special fixturing ? 

Does it increase freight costs? 

Does it present special problems 
in checking, marking, and stock 
keeping ? 

It is readily apparent, then, that the 
merchandiser who would make effective 
buying and selling decisions involving 
packaged items must bring to bear an 
entirely new body of knowledge in 
making his selections and planning his 
presentations to the customer. 


Pricing Problems 


Nor do the differences imposed on 
the merchandising function by a simpli- 
fied selling operation end here. The 
elimination or reduced use of sales- 
people makes it necessary to plan and 


lay out the stock in such a way that the 
customer can easily determine prices 
and the relationship between varied 
price lines. Since the salesclerk will 
not be available to tell the customer the 
difference between a $2.95 shirt and a 
$3.95 shirt, the customer must be able 
to see the difference for herself. There- 
fore, there must be fewer and more 
widely separated price lines so that the 
customer does not become confused by 
minor gradations in quality. Merchan- 
dise-wise, the buyer must see to it that 
quality differences are such that they 
are easily and quickly apparent. Thus, 
if the major quality difference between 
two garments is in the fabric, the cus- 
tomer must be able to see the difference 
easily. If the difference is in the work- 
manship, however, the customer may 
need further help. In such cases, in- 
formation on the package, on the manu- 
facturer’s tag, or on the signing of the 
fixture or display may also play a part 
in communicating quality differences. 


Floor Layout 


Then the arrangement of the stock 
on the selling floor must seem logical 
to the customer. In both the sel f-selec- 
tion and the self-service kinds of opera- 
tion, she must usually find things for 
herself. Thus the stock must be set up 
so as to make this task seem as simple 
as possible. The buyer is therefore 
charged with setting up each merchan- 
dise section so that the customer who 
finds the category will also find the 
maximum possible assortment in one 
place. This job involves grouping the 
merchandise so that within each cate- 
gory all similar types are together—all 
solid colors, for example, or all fancies. 
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In addition, the customer can more 
easily find what she wants if all associ- 
ated merchandise is together. That is, 
things which people normally buy at 
the same time should be next to each 
other. Thus, shorts and athletic shirts 
would be together, or sheets and pillow- 
cases. 

Positioning of merchandise on the 
selling floor also has the possibility of 
developing related sales without a di- 
rect suggestion by a salesclerk. For 
example, dolls can produce “‘plus’’ busi- 
ness in a girlswear department, or cur- 
tain and drapery hardware in a curtain 
and drapery department. Similarly, 
slacks, sweaters, and shirts can form a 
grouping for related sales in a boyswear 
department. 

Such a relationship in the positioning 
of merchandise is necessary so that the 
related sales can automatically suggest 
themselves to the customer. And this 
concept of logical arrangement of mer- 
chandise both to help the customer find 
things and to suggest by visual associa- 
tion the possibility of related sales must 
be carried out in the relationship of de- 
partments to each other as well as in the 
arrangement of merchandise within 
each department. 

Merchandising a store is a creative 
function, of course, and the exercise of 
creativity requires that the store be a 
flexible instrument for the merchan- 
diser. This is the basis for one of the 
criticisms of self-selection or self-serv- 
ice from the merchandising viewpoint. 
But a store laid out for simplified sell- 
ing need not be rigid in its concepts. 
If there is not a salesclerk to suggest 
new things, again the merchant can 
have recourse to ingenious display 
methods. Here he can bring the newer 
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or the better or the different items to 
the public’s attention by the way he 
presents them on the selling floor. Thus, 
a Tee stand with a new group of gar- 
ments or a stock arrangement at the end 
of a counter in a good traffic location 
can determine for the merchant 
whether or not he has the potential for 
upgrading. 

In the same way, a department with 
simplified selling can lay out its stocks 
so that the customer trades up of her 
own volition. Having items at more 
than one price, in itself, raises the ques- 
tion of what is the reason for the addi- 
tional cost. In simplified selling opera- 
tions the retailer must answer this ques- 
tion with information on the signs or 
on the garment tags in terms of what 
the merchandise will do for the cus- 
tomer. Thus, he may influence the 
customer to select the higher-priced 
article on the grounds of durability, ap- 
pearance, versatility of use, or other 
benefits which have selling appeal. 


Customer Handling 


Basic, of course, to simplified selling 
is the ability of the customer to get 
at the merchandise, to handle it, to read 
the information on the tags, to compare 
one item with another, etc. With the 
stock continually being handled by so 
many people, this puts a premium on 
stock-keeping. The stock must not only 
be continually straightened up and put 
back in the proper place to protect it, 
but also in order that customers can 
find things without too much difficulty. 

However, if the stock is kept well, it 
not only helps the selling, but it also 
helps the buyer to spot his out-of-stock 
conditions more quickly. On the other 
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hand, holes in the stock are more criti- 
cal in terms of lost business since there 
is not the same opportunity to have a 
salesclerk suggest an alternative to the 
customer. And again, here is a con- 
tingency for the merchandiser to fore- 
stall in his advance planning. 

He must not only plan to keep ade- 
quate stock levels, but he must make 
sure that he can continue to satisfy the 
maximum number of customers in 
terms of size and color in each item 
exposed for sale even as he shrinks 
his inventories at the closing of a sea- 
son. And, of course, there is the fur- 
ther necessity of having readily appar- 
ent alternatives at hand for the cus- 
tomer to choose in the event that stocks 
should become broken. 

Part of the answer to having a floor 
stock well filled-in is to have plenty 
of goods at the point of sale. This care- 
ful stocking makes the fill-in operation 
less critical and allows it to be set up on 
a systematic time schedule so that the 
department can plan its work and 
operate efficiently. In addition, it avoids 
the necessity of having store personnel 
leave the selling fioor during busy 
periods to do stock fill-ins or to find 
things for customers. 


Controllable Margin 


The merchandise man, of course, 
must be concerned not only with the 
development of sales but with the gen- 
eration of profits. Stores which com- 
pensate their buyers and merchandise 
men on the basis of controllable margin 
emphasize this point. Under this con- 
cept, the controllable margin is that 
portion of the gross margin which re- 
mains after deducting those direct ex- 


penses for which the department is re- 
sponsible and which are under the con- 
trol of the buyer. 

In addition, the store holds the buyer 
and the merchandise manager responsi- 
ble for using money efficiently. This 
means that the department must obtain 
its sales within certain stock-level limi- 
tations as measured by turnover, which 
is the relationship of stock to sales. 
This merchandising function, of ccurse, 
is critical as it is a major factor in de- 
termining the amount of capital neces- 
sary to operate the business. And the 
level of the inventory, of course, also 
bears on the extent of the markdown 
risk which the store must run on its 
merchandise investment. In addition, 
certain customer services, though not 
the direct responsibility of the mer- 
chandise man, affect his ability to per- 
form his function efficiently. 

Simplified selling bears on all of 
these economic factors. For example, 
selling cost is generally lower. The 
obvious reason is that a self-service or 
self-selection operation requires fewer 
selling personnel. In addition, it may 
be possible, because of the emphasis on 
stock-keeping, to staff a self-service 
section with a lower caliber of person- 
nel than is necessary for a full-service 
operation. This situation may not hold, 
however, in self-selection where the 
clerk spends a large part of her time 
selling. Here the job requires a person 
with initiative and considerable mer- 
chandise knowledge, for the customer 
is likely to take care of herself on 
simple transactions but may call for a 
salesclerk when she has a problem. 

Then, too, there is a saving in selling 
cost if only because salesclerks are able 
to handle more customers and range 
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over a wider area. In addition, the 
methods of housing merchandise under 
simplified selling procedures involve 
eliminating the clerk aisle and stocking 
more goods at the point of sale. There- 
fore, the store can display more mer- 
chandise per square foot of selling 
space. 

Naturally, this kind of layout has 
merchandising disadvantages, too. 
These include the exposure to pilfer- 
age, the increased hazard of mark- 
downs from breakage and soilage, and 
the necessity for more stock help to 
keep merchandise in order. But despite 
these drawbacks, the savings in selling 
and cost and space should result in a 
net gain to the store. 

Less measurable, but perhaps equally 
significant, is the gain in sales and in- 
ventory turnover which results from 
giving the customer more effective 
shopping time in the store and from 
exposing her to generous merchandise 
presentations to which she has easy 
physical access. 

In customer terms, such conditions 
may well represent better service, since 
she not only saves time by not having 
to wait for a clerk to become available, 
but she is freed from having to cope 
with a salesclerk whose suggestions she 
may neither want nor need. So here 
we have a situation in which both store 
and customer share the benefits of a 
reduction in the time required to make 
a purchase. 

In effect, then, the simplified selling 
techniques can bring about more effec- 
tive use of time, space, and inventory 
which the store can reasonably hope to 
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translate into lower selling cost, lower 
occupancy cost, and lower capital cost. 
And since these savings occur in areas 
which may well account for about one 
third the total expense rate in the tra- 
ditional type department store, they 
may have a significant effect on net 
profit. For discount or cut-price stores 
which work on limited margins, simpli- 
fied selling methods may well be a 
necessity. For full-line department 
stores, these methods may afford new 
profit opportunities. 


Summary 


To sum up, then, self-service and 
self-selection selling techniques have 
advantages to offer the customer as well 
as the store ; the customer is saved time 
and possibly the unwanted intervention 
of a salesclerk. The store benefits from 
decreased selling cost, space saving, and 
more rapid merchandise turnover. 
However, self-service and _ self-selec- 
tion are less applicable to better fashion 
lines or to high-unit-cost items in which 
the customer seeks authoritative knowl- 
edge from the salesclerk. 

Where simplified selling methods are 
applicable, they pose special problems 
in the planning of stock assortments, 
layout, and the communication of mer- 
chandise information to the customer. 
They also intensify the need for care- 
ful maintenance of stocks. In addition, 
self-service and self-selection open up 
a whole new field of packaging prob- 
lems which the buyer and merchandise 
manager must consider in making their 
buying and selling decisions. 
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A leading architect shows how the use of specially designed fixtures 
can make self-selection as feasible and attractive for soft goods as 
for the departments where its value has been more readily apparent. 








Planning for self-selection in the de- 
partment store or specialty shop must 
be approached with full realization that 
“self-selection,” “‘pre-selection,” “easy 
or what- 


‘cc ” 


selling,” 
ever you may wish to call it, is merely 
a tool and not a cure-all to achieve 
relatively higher sales productivity and 


simplified selling, 


lower selling costs. 

Historically, it is as old as the first 
market place in which goods for sale 
or barter were spread out on the ground 
in the market place available for selec- 
tion by potential customers, as is still 
being done in some of the more primi- 
tive countries in the world. 


Fixtures for Display of Soft Goods 


This article will be focused on spe- 
cially designed self-selection fixtures 
for folded soft goods, as differentiated 
from the obvious examples which have 
been in use since the earliest days of 
store fixturing, such as a mass of mer- 


chandise displayed on table tops or 
showcase tops for special promotions 
or displays, as well as hanging mer- 
chandise on racks or wall rods; or the 
assortment display of small items such 
as stationery and notions. 

This special fixturing was developed 
to meet the needs of stores which cher- 
ished the image of excellent customer 
service and higher quality merchandise 
which would have been jeopardized by 
obvious self-selection fixturing. 


Importance of Packaging 


A necessary prelude to the develop- 
ment of self-selection was the new 
methods of packaging soft goods, as 
well as preselling techniques of modern 
advertisers. It also depends a great deal 
on the merchant’s reputation for high 
integrity in truthfully representing the 
value, quality, and style-rightness of 
the merchandise. In the early experi- 
ences of self-selection a customer some- 
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“SELF-SELECTION” fixture for Men’s Accessories, showing the light strip in- 
corporated in the fixture, a display and writing shelf at the top. The lower shelf 
starts at 18” from the floor; the fixture can be quickly converted to a starting shelf 
10” from the floor for certain types of merchandise. Note that the form of the 


fixture is exactly the same as that of the showcase at the end of this group. 


times made her selection of an item in 
clear packaging and then tore open the 
package to verify her decision; then 
she insisted on having the same item 
in an unbroken package. Such a pro- 
cedure, of course, negates any possible 
savings. 

If there is too much unpackaged, 
folded merchandise on open shelving 
which must be refolded and put back 
into order, it is obvious that a point of 
diminishing returns would soon be 
reached. Salespeople would soon be 
spending more time straightening out 
merchandise than they would save in 
reduced selling service to the customer. 
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Combination Service and 
Self-Selection 


In many cases, self-selection is used 
as a means of permitting the customers 
to entertain themselves by handling and 
closely examining merchandise which is 
normally sold behind glass in show- 
cases so that they do not lose patience 
until the salesperson can be at their 
service. For this reason, in many stores 
the identical merchandise is shown in 
open-shelf, self-selection fixtures and in 
an adjoining showcase. There is still a 
feeling that quality merchandise can 
only be properly represented if it is 


(Continued on page 127) 
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How and why does self-service buying at retail require a different is 
operating approach than conventional clerk-service operations? Im- pac 
personal selling to facilitate self-service buying is not a new con- gra 
cept, but it is more revolutionary in nature than it appears. When wil 
properly executed, it converts the character of a store from a pro- in 
jective selling instrument, where the personal selling effort domi- rol 
nates, into a more inductive environment where customer buying 2 
effort governs. This change in initiative from selling to buying is int 
based on the growing recognition that customers come to buy, not 

to be sold. Even when customers require extensive product infor- La 
mation and advice, they prefer to think that they are buying and | 
not being sold. Still not completely recognized by many retail- P 
store managements, however, is the need for a co-ordinated pro- ee 
gram of impersonal selling rather than a casual or piecemeal one. pel 
cor 
dit 
for 
The implementation of impersonal supermarkets and certain other chain- yee 
selling may include every conceivable store outlets, such as drug stores, com- ful 
influence which encourages or assists mitted to impersonal selling. These out- dis 
customers in becoming active in a self- lets can promote se! f-service buying as dir 
service buying role. Store size, loca- a form of enterprise differentiation be- Sot 
tion, and architectural design including cause of the “self-service saleability” go 
the combined effects of construction of their merchandise assortments. That mé 
style, colors, décor, lighting, and is, the assortments may be homoge- Sat 
air-conditioning in all of their inter- neous in that they lend themselves to of 
relationships play a part in creating self-service merchandising, — even Se 
whatever buying environment exists in though the items themselves be diverse Se] 

a store. These factors have received in nature. As the store’s assortment 
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number of variable merchandise speci- 
fications such as sizes, colors, and 
styles, the difficulties of implementing 
an impersonal selling program multiply. 
Likewise, from the self-service buying 
viewpoint, customers’ problems in serv- 
ing themselves unaided become more 
vexatious. 

Only the more fundamental factors 
facilitating self-service buying are con- 
sidered in this paper. These include 
store or department layout, fixtures and 
display, communication (including 
packaging), and control. The inte- 
grated functioning of all these elements 
will best provide a self-service system 
in which customers understand their 
roles. The understanding of what is 
expected of them as buyers must pre- 
cede customers’ positive co-operation 
in making self-service effective. 


Layout 


Layout refers to the spatial arrange- 
ment of traffic aisles, fixtures, displays, 
and cashier-wrapper installations. Im- 
personal selling requires a different 
combination of these factors than tra- 
ditional clerk selling. The best layout 
for self-service buying would be that 
combination of factors which most 
fully and accessibly exposes merchan- 
dise and best lends itself to the co-or- 
dinated program of display and imper- 
sonal communication needed to sell 
goods. The best layout from the store- 
management viewpoint would be the 
same, with the additional qualification 
of control which is considered later. 
Selling-floor layout consists of two 
separate but related parts: 


1. The arrangement of merchan- 
dise departments to each other 
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including “bridge-over” items, 
and the arrangement of mer- 
chandise classifications within 
each grouping. All stores have 
this problem from department 
and variety stores to specialty 
necktie shops. 

The arrangement of physical 
facilities such as aisles, fix- 
tures, cashier stations, escala- 
tors, stairways, entrances and 
exits to facilitate the smooth 
movement of customers to the 
goods desired and to effect ex- 
changes efficiently. 


to 


Arrangement of Merchandise 
Departments 


Emphasis upon impersonal selling 
attaches greater importance to mer- 
chandise location than does emphasis 
upon individualized clerk _ selling. 
Whereas a salesclerk can suggest re- 
lated items to a customer, the physical 
relationship of the merchandise itself 
must convey the suggestions under im- 
personal selling. 

Merchandise classification systems 
for different types of stores have 
ranged all the way from alphabetical 
systems through arrangements for 
store convenience to arrangements for 
customer convenience. Self-service 
buying requires the latter. Obviously, 
it is no simple matter to determine the 
best single arrangement. 


Arrangement of Physical Facilities 


Traffic flows and store systems are 
facilitated through well-designed ar- 
rangements of traffic facilities (aisles, 
escalators, stairways and elevators, en- 
trances and exits) and selling-system 
facilities (fixtures, cashier-wrapper 
stations, complaint or returned-goods 
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desks). Customer-service facilities 
such as rest rooms, telephone booths, 
post offices, and ticket agencies may 
also play a part in determining the pat- 
tern of traffic flow. Thus, the arrange- 
ment and character of physical 
facilities (as opposed to merchandise 
groupings) also contribute to the over- 
all store buying environment. In a 
store committed to self-service, maxi- 
mum convenience for customers is usu- 
ally desirable. 


Layout to Control Exchange 


In impersonal selling, one of the 
most important layout features is the 
location of cash registers and the sys- 
tems by which they are used to control 
the exchange-of-ownership process. 
The range of possibilities available to 
any large department or store has been 
diagrammed on the next page. Situa- 
tion 1 refers to the individual sales- 
clerk-ring system on several or more 
decentralized registers. This system 
represents the highest development in 
providing quick-exchange service for 
customers, Situation 2 depicts a cen- 
tralized cashier station serving as a 
common base for salespeople who serve 
the different merchandise groupings 
that surround it. Each salesperson may 
operate her own cash drawer or a 
cashier may control the money and 
make change for salespeople. This 
situation should better serve the store 
or department that has a relatively high 
percentage of credit sales. Situation 3 
shows a joint arrangement in which 
customers can complete transactions 
either through centralized cashier 
check-out stations or through sales- 
people operating from decentralized 


registers if preferred. It may be that 
this combination provides the best sys. 
tem to handle goods that require sales 
assistance as well as goods that cap 
readily be self-serviced by customers 
themselves. 

Situation 4 illustrates the enclosed 
shopping area with cashier check-out 
at one end and an internal register Op- 
erated by a regular salesperson. This 
situation may be desirable whenever 
sales assistance is usually required for 
one classification of goods ina selection 
of goods that otherwise is suitable for 
self-service. Examples would be 
photographic equipment in a stationery 
department or store and hobbycrafts in 
a toy department or store. Usually the 
register or credit receipts are sealed 
over the bag openings to indicate to the 
cashier check-out operator that the con- 
tents have been paid for. 


Clerk Cubicles 


A measure of layout significant to 
impersonal selling is the number of 
clerk-stall areas that remain inacces- 
sible to customers. Retention of a large 
number of these ‘“‘cubicles’’ indicates 
that management is still pledged to the 
traditional individualized sales presen- 
tation. A lesser number or any reduc- 
tion of these spaces indicates that man- 
agement is attempting to accomplish 
either one or both of these objectives: 
1. Get the same or greater pro- 
duction from fewer or the 
same number of salespeople 
respectively by freeing them of 
stock “sentry posts’ and re- 
quiring them to circulate over 
a wider area. 

2. Expose a greater variety or 
depth of merchandise on the 
selling floor. 
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Systems by Which C..Register Locations Control the 
Exchange Process 


Situation 1: Individual Salesclerk-ring 
on Decentralized Registers 
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Situation 3: Customer Option of Using 
Salesclerk on Decentralized Register 
or Centralized Check-out 
Key: x= cash registers operated by salespeople 
|X| = cashier check-out stations 
1, 2, 3 = salespeople 
a= merchandise assistants 


It should be observed, of course, that 
a variable number of clerk-service stalls 
may always be considered necessary to 
protect relatively expensive equipment 
from theft or to provide a note of 
prestige. 


Wider Aisles 


Wide or wider aisles are also a fea- 
ture of impersonal selling for several 
reasons. As one store manager put it: 
“Wider aisles contribute to leisurely 
shopping and browsing if they reduce 
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Situation 4: Supermarket-type Layout 
with Controlled Entry and Exit 


“ 
c = customers 
_— open entry departments 
— - closed department to control entry, 


exit 


the feeling of hustle and bustle.” Re- 
moval of most  behind-the-counter 
spaces would force restocking of open- 
selling fixtures from the aisles. Most 
stock work would be done before and 
after store hours but some, unavoid- 
ably, must be done during open hours 
from the aisles. This stock-mainte- 
nance competition to customer traffic 
can be mitigated somewhat by suff- 
ciently wide aisles. Similarly, the use 
of carts, bags, or baskets, where appro- 
priate, would also require adequately 
wide aisles. 
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Fixtures and Display 


Merchandise display is probably the 
dominant influence among those that 
combine to create positive buying en- 
vironment. Depending upon the man- 
ner used, display largely determines 
whether a store or department has a 
reputation for being “up-to-date” or 
“old-fashioned”; formal and exclu- 
sive, or friendly and informal. 

Fixtures used to display merchandise 
may vary from single-level, flat-top 
bases about thirty inches high to newer 
four- and five-level gondolas rising 
from eight to sixty inches. Super- 
markets, on the West Coast at least, 
have gradually raised the height at 
which goods are displayed, thus reduc- 
ing or eliminating the floor-wide visi- 
bility once considered inviolable. A 
recent survey among San Francisco 
area department-store managements by 
the writer disclosed that there was still 
general agreement upon the need for 
uncluttered store- or floor-wide visi- 
bility. 


Evolution in Fixtures 


The opportunity to install newer- 
type fixtures in the new shopping- 
center stores has led to considerable 
experimentation and development of 
multilevel fixtures with emphasis upon 
full exposure of the different merchan- 
dise specifications and the use of sepa- 
ration devices to organize goods more 
efficiently. 

This “new look” in fixtures makes 
greater use of the vertical plane ex- 
tending from knee-level to eye-level. 
The “old-look” in fixtures, no doubt, 
is the glass showcase. Retention of 


glass showcases indicates that stores 
are placing a greater reliance upon 
salespeople than those stores which 
have removed all or most of these fix- 
tures. Passing of horse-drawn car- 
riages, together with the paving of 
roads, air-conditioning, more frequent 
store cleanings, and the packaging of 
an increasing percentage of merchan- 
dise are some of the reasons that have 
combined to make glass showcases un- 
necessary, or less necessary than for- 
merly. Certain stores committed to 
self-service have retained some glass 
showcases for functional purposes 
such as protection of easily soiled 
goods, fragile goods, multiple-part 
items, high unit value goods, and cer- 
tain “prestige” items. 


Animated Displays 

The use of mechanical or electronic 
display devices has grown in the at- 
tempt to present a good, standardized 
selling message. Ingenious combina- 
tion uses of tape recorders, phono- 
graph records, slides, and films have 
been devised to enable the customer to 
self-inform and self-demonstrate prod- 
ucts unaided. Some supermarkets have 
installed convenient location “memory 
devices” actuated by push-buttons for 
customer directory service. 


’ 


Co-ordination of Fixtures and 
Display 
Perhaps the co-ordination of fixtures 
and display wasn’t mandatory under 
clerk selling, but impersonal selling de- 
mands it. Goods must be shown in 
such a way as to: 


1. Maximize customer conven- 
ience in finding particular com- 
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binations of merchandise speci- 
fications. 

2. Provide all pertinent informa- 
tion regarding use, care, style, 
and price of goods. 

3. Demonstrate clearly a sample 
item in typical use. 


The purposes of display are to make 
easier the “narrowing of choice” de- 
cisions for planned purchases and to 
encourage spontaneous decisions to 
make unplanned purchases. Well-de- 
signed fixtures and display contribute 
to the full exposure and easy accessi- 
bility of goods needed for customer 
self-service buying. The power of dis- 
play lies in creating compelling pictures 
of related merchandise in use to stimu- 
late impulse purchases. 


Communication 


Information that needs to be com- 
municated may be separated into sev- 
eral categories : 


1. Information about the mer- 
chandise itself: quality, style, 
colors, size range, and price 
specifications. 

2. Information on store systems 
needed to assist customers : 


a) Commercial aspects of 
trade such as credit pro- 
cedures, taxes levied, 
service charges, delivery 
system, trade-in proce- 
dures, — returned-goods 
policies. 

Routing directions or 
traffic guides to aid cus- 
tomer traffic flow. 


b 


Communication between seller and 
buyer can hardly be said to be confined 
only to the printed or spoken word. 
Certainly, the layout employed by a 
store and the relative openness of fix- 
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tures and display tell customers 
whether to be relatively active or pas- 
sive in their preliminary shopping 
activities. Additional factors of com- 
munication to be considered include 
packaging and labeling, signs, and the 
modified use of salespeople. 


Packaging 


Manufacturers and some wholesalers 
lead in the use of packaging, labeling, 
tagging, and enclosing of leaflets to tell 
potential buyers about the merchandise 
itself. Retailers engage in each of these 
practices but only to a limited extent. 
The use of packaged items greatly fa- 
cilitates the use of impersonal selling. 
In essence, each packaged item carries 
its originator’s most powerful selling 
message. In addition to serving as a 
convenient location for printed mes- 
sages, suitable packaging enables in- 
spection of goods without undue han- 
dling and soiling, and aids orderly 
stock-keeping. The use of color and 
design to represent different levels of 
product quality has grown rapidly as 
manufacturers and distributors seek to 
develop better product identity. 


Signs 

Retail stores use printed signs both 
to identify the location of merchandise 
and to describe merchandise items. 
Sign information on store systems and 
policies is provided almost exclusively 
by larger retailers for themselves. 
Many stores have suspended judgment 
about the value of signs as a communi- 
cative device. Many appear not to be 
aware that they have conditioned their 
customers to rely upon getting infor- 
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mation through salespeople and thus, 
to ignore the signs. 

Perhaps another reason why cus- 
tomers ignore signs is that they often 
are not particularly helpful. Most 
large-store counter signs are drafted 
by junior assistants who lack adequate 
merchandise knowledge and who 
simply copy pertinent data from labels 
or packages that customers may also 
read. Some signs are crowded with 
information while others identify the 
item only. In addition, there is fre- 
quently a two- to four-day delay be- 
tween submission of copy and delivery 
of finished work. This practice has 
caused enterprising merchants to have 
on hand a stock of “generalized mes- 
sage” cards suitable for multimerchan- 
dise use. A quantitative rather than a 
qualitative approach to merchandise 
signs appears to dominate in stores to- 
day. 

Signs cannot do the whole job of 
communicating with customers. When 
properly prepared and maintained, 
however, they can play an important 
part in the total communication job. In 
fact, it is difficult to visualize how 
signing cannot become more important 
if the swing to impersonal selling con- 
tinues. In time, it is possible that 
stores will see the wisdom of establish- 
ing centralized message-preparation 
centers whose sole task will be the ex- 
pression of merchandise characteristics 
to psychologically screened customer 
wants. 


Modified Use of Salespeople 


When the salesperson’s traditional 
“May I help you?” approach has been 
changed to something like “Did you 


find what you wanted?’ management 
has accepted the principle of imper- 
sonal selling as a policy and is attempt- 
ing to shift initiative from salespeople 
to the customers themselves. Further 
indications of this shift in initiative 
from the salesperson to the customer lie 
in the identification of retail sales- 
people by smock, badge, ribbon, or 
flower. Salespeople need not be identi- 
fied when they are expected to take the 
initiative but do need identification 
when customers are expected to take 
the initiative. During a transitional 
period from emphasis upon personal 
selling to emphasis upon impersonal 
selling, it might be wise to identify 
salespeople clearly at all times. 

Management would also be well ad- 
vised to organize its efforts to educate 
the buying public in the new expecta- 
tions required of it. Advertising could 
play an important role here, but it has 
rarely been used to inform customers 
of the advantages or limitations inher- 
ent in self-service. 


Control 


Each of the foregoing considerations 
provides some measure of physical con- 
trol of the exchange process. Layout 
directs the physical exchange. Mod- 
ern fixtures help to organize merchan- 
dise by specifications. Packaging as- 
sists in keeping goods intact and sal- 
able despite much handling. Signs 
guide and inform. What additional 
control is needed? 

Many retailers feel that self-service 
operation invites pilferage. Indeed, one 
of the functions of salespeople is to 
deter it. The success of this determent 


(Continued on page 126) 
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How Discount-House Selling Has 
Influenced Department Stores 


ROBERT E. DODGE 


Chairman, Department of Marketing 
Portland State College 


Discount-house selling is becoming 
more like that of department stores and 
department stores are becoming more 
like discount houses. This was the most 
significant impression gained from re- 
cent observations and interviews con- 
ducted in Portland, Salem, and Eugene, 
Oregon. 

All known discount houses in these 
areas were placed under observation, as 
were the larger traditional stores. In- 
terviews were conducted in selected 
stores. = 

The observation revealed that depart- 
ment stores are making increased use 
of self-selection methods while discount 
houses are offering more personal sell- 
ing help. All but one of the discount 
stores reported the use of sales person- 
nel. In others, customers are encour- 
aged to examine the merchandise fully, 
but salespeople are encouraged to offer 
velp at the first sign of a desire for 
assistance. 

When the discount first 
started, they endeavored to operate 
with a bare minimum of facilities. In 
many of the earlier discount houses the 


houses 


interiors were “barn-like,”’ with un- 
painted walls and uneven floors. There 
was little or no attempt to provide a 
pleasing interior. Today increased em- 
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phasis on selling appeals is evidenced 
by the calculated manner in which the 
merchandise is displayed to retain the 
“warehouse” flavor and still maintain 
an attractive appearance. ( 

Discount houses have offered few 
services of any kind, whereas depart- 
ment stores, through the years, had de- 
veloped in the opposite direction, add- 
ing additional services for their cus- 
tomers but with a resultant “squeeze” 
on profits and increasing business costs. 
Recently, many of the more progressive 
department-store managements, faced 
with narrowing margins, increasing 
costs, and stronger competition, have 
been forced to utilize all possible means 
to eliminate unnecessary services and 
have curtailed marginal services when- 
ever practical. Thus they have moved 
toward the position of the discount 
house. As department stores have be- 
come more competitive, the discount- 
house managements have endeavored to 
increase their volume by meeting the 
department-store competition in add- 
ing and expanding their services while 
still endeavoring to maintain the ap- 
pearance of an economy-type operation. 
The result has been to create a “low- 
end” department store. 

Some department stores are com- 
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pletely oblivious to the change in rela- 
tionship. Executives stated they were 
vaguely aware of the discount houses 
but did not view them as competitors. 
Others are conscious of the discount- 
house development and have carefully 
reviewed their operations to determine 
what factors in the discount-house 
method may be valuable in application 
to department-store merchandising. In 
essence, the discount house has pro- 
vided a service to department stores in 
providing a certain measure or standard 
against which the department store can 
examine its own operations. This ex- 
amination into loopholes and wastes in 
the operation of department stores may 
lead to soul-searching and possible in- 
creased efficiency. Department stores, 
feeling the increased costs and constant 
competitive pressure, have been in the 
process of evolution toward more ef- 
ficient methods, but the evolution of the 
discount house may have speeded up 
the process of reconsideration. 


Supermarket Merchandising and 
Discount Selling 


It may be that discount-house man- 
agement saw the success of the super- 
market operations and believed their 
methods in the main to be applicable 
to their operations. They may have 
believed that eventually department 
stores, too, would be forced to eliminate 
almost all services in order to survive. 
They may, then, have decided to create 
that condition immediately by cutting 
all services. This may have forced de- 
partment stores into moving faster 
toward fewer services. 

The total sample of modern discount 
houses revealed an attempt to maintain 


the illusion or atmosphere of severity 
with a semblance of the “barn-like” | 
characteristics frequently found in the 
earlier discount houses. This is a cal. 
culated atmosphere designed to make 
the consumer believe he is getting “g 
bargain.” The customers probably ree. 
ognized the atmosphere creation of the 
first discount houses and have de. 
manded increasing services. The dis- 
count houses, relying upon the desire 
of consumers to examine leisurely the 
merchandise and see for themselves 
what assortments are available, have, 
in so doing, actually adopted one of the 
characteristics of the modern super- 
market in their merchandising methods, 

With profits increasingly difficult to 
maintain, all retailers have endeavored 
to lower costs by every conceivable 
means. Of the costs involved in store 


os 


operations, it is impossible or imprac- 
tical to lower materially fixed cost, but 
the largest variables today are the sell- 
ing and handling costs. 

The discount-house managements, 
unhampered by custom or tradition and 
allegedly more ingenious in their opera- 
tions, are moving from those “barn- 
like” structures into more modern 
physical plants. They justify this move 
by the realization that today’s customer 
demands certain shopping conveniences 
such as adequate stocks, lighting, in- 
terior display, reasonably attractive 
floors, walls and fixtures. Some typical 
responses concerning this change were: 

“We provide neat, orderly, well- 
arranged stock.” 

“Our departments try to look 
friendly and cheerful.” 

“We arrange our displays to re- 


semble a certain room in a house.” 
“No atmosphere, but the store 
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should be crowded with customers 
and full of merchandise.” 


In other words, a reasonably desirable 
place to shop must be supplied. This is 
an important consideration supporting 
the opening contention of the narrow- 
ing of the variance in operations and 
practices between discount houses and 
department stores, 


The Selling Atmosphere 


An atmosphere of secrecy and mys- 
tery was present in eighty per cent of 
the discount houses examined. The 
“closed” houses require identification 
ormembership. The entrance is usually 
barred or locked and customers are fre- 
quently met by personnel who are sel- 
dom cordial until the prospective cus- 
tomer is inspected and approved. Some 
houses are located in relatively low traf- 
fic areas of the city. 

The entrances usually are difficult to 
identify because of lack of display win- 
dows. The explanation for lack of win- 
dows is usually that they do not want 
comparison shopping by competitors or 
that they wish to give the appearance 
of a “special deal” to a selected group 
of customers “who may find out about 
them.” In some cases the discount- 
house managements claim that they do 
not need display because customers are 
not obtained in that manner or that 
windows cost money and discount 
houses must eliminate all unnecessary 
expenses. 

The display emphasis is placed at 
the point of purchase. What money is 
allocated to display is spent inside the 
stores although seldom are the interior 
displays expensively created. Rather, 
the emphasis is on the display provided 
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by the manufacturer, often emphasiz- 
ing the assortment of merchandise or 
the product itself. 

In the leased departments within the 
store (and the practice of leasing was 
found in several of the discount 
houses), extra care in display was usu- 
ally apparent. In several of the leased 
departments, high-pressure sales tech- 
niques are employed by selling person- 
nel. 

Two varying policies in stocking 
merchandise on the shelves were found. 
In the larger discount houses single 
items only were on display. This per- 
mits better display. With no reserve 
stock problems, more merchandise may 
be shown. In other stores the merchan- 
dise is massed together as closely as 
space will permit. In all cases the items 
are marked with the retail price and in 
some cases with the addition of a code 
number. In some stores a number and 
the usual retail price is listed. The 
number is a code containing the cost 
price of the merchandise. In some cases 
a mark-down or lower “sale” price is 
shown. This is usually done by mark- 
ing through the regular retail price with 
a pencil or pen and then showing the 
discount-house price below or beside it. 
In others only the regular retail price 
is shown, and the salesman sizes up the 
customer and “negotiates” the resale 
price. With this method the items are 
seldom removed from the shelf except 
to prevent them from becoming shop- 
worn or for cleaning purposes. The 
number is obtained from the article, 
and the salesman in the smaller and 
medium-sized houses goes to the re- 
serve stock, usually in an adjacent 
room, to bring the item to the counter 
and make out the sales slip. 
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In the larger store, the salesman may 
take the order to a counter where a 
stock boy is waiting to pick up the item 
from the adjacent stock. This method 
enables one person, usually a stock boy 
who knows the stock location, to give 
quick and inexpensive service. This 
may also release the salesman who then 
may return to the sales floor for more 
selling. With this method there is no 
problem of restocking shelves. If the 
stock is large, the stock-control system 
must operate efficiently as all deliveries 
and selling depend upon stock control. 
In this type of operation the “‘selling”’ 
floor is actually the “display”’ floor. 
This method makes it possible to cut 
down handling cost and to eliminate re- 
tail marking, unpacking, and wrapping 
costs. ew stores provide delivery. The 
only warranty usually given is that of 
the manufacturer. 

The discount house seldom has de- 
tached warehousing expense in contrast 
to the practice of department stores. 
The elimination of the warehouse re- 
sults in material cost reductions, includ- 
ing expenses of a receiving room, stock 
boys, remote control, communications, 
separate utility service, transportation, 
and possible double handling. There is 
very little customer damage from han- 
dling the merchandise. The department 
store customarily has a reserve stock 
on the floor in addition to that in the 
warehouse stock. To move an item from 
warehouse to store requires requisi- 
tioning an item from the warehouse, 
which takes time and effort to make out 
the forms and get them to the ware- 
house. The warehouse must process 
the item, which is then often sent back 
to the store where it must be received, 
counted, moved into reserve stock, and 


then finally delivered to the customer. 
The discount house, in delivering im- 
mediately from adjacent stock, saves 
the time and costs of these activities, 

Discount-house managements empha- 
sized the flexibility of their sales force 
in assisting wherever help is needed, 
As one owner stated concerning his 
employees, ‘They can do everything 
from scrubbing the floor, dusting the 
display, caring for stock, selling or 
helping me in the office.” He stated 
that in this way the salespeople are 
always occupied, and so little waste of 
personnel is involved. According to de- 
partment-store executives, one of the 
most difficult problems in a department 
store is maintaining a properly balanced 
work-personnel ratio. In the discount 
house, with a very small force of 
salespeople (often  sales-information 
girls on a relatively low salary), there 
is little labor cost. With no warehouse 
or delivery system, these expenses 
which a department store usually as- 
sumes on a “stand by” basis are not 
involved. 

Department stores frequently have 
either too much or too few personnel 
because of the fluctuations in consumer 
buying patterns. In department stores, 
if inadequate selling service is given, 
customers are quickly annoyed. This 
is a “sore spot” with them because they 
expect “service” in a service-type store. 
In the discount house, the only people 
customers really expect to find are 
other customers. They do not expect 
service and are often surprised when 
they find it. The only requirements in 
the discount house is to have a checker 
available at the counter and personnel 
to handle stock. Any other curtailment 
of service is expected by the customer, 
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who doesn’t even expect speed of han- 
dling. During busy seasons, such as 
Christmas, department-store customers 
may become impatient when waiting. 
In the discount house they are not an- 
noyed by “I don’t know” or lack of 
services. The customers may consider 
that they are “paying themselves” by 
waiting, in the savings they believe they 
are obtaining. 

Discount-house managers state that 
customers are urged to take their time 
to look, the atmosphere being one of 
no pressure or hurry. Complete free- 
dom to shop at leisure is encouraged. 
This, they state, results in the custom- 
ers’ staying longer to browse about 
the shop. Customers feel they have 
the right to look and do not have to 
offer any excuses for this action or 
explanation, such as, “I’m just look- 
ing.” 

All discount houses reported that 
over fifty per cent of sales made are 
multiple. Depending upon the type of 
merchandise handled, the number of 
articles purchased by each customer ap- 
proximated three to five articles. Where 
sales personnel are used by the discount 
houses, an attempt is made to increase 
the number of articles purchased by 
each customer. Customers normally 
state that they are “just looking,” but 
discount-house managers believe that 
most customers do have some particu- 
lar item in mind when they shop in 
discount houses. Few discount houses 
utilize either newspaper, television, or 
radio advertising. They usually obtain 
their customers from “word of mouth” 
advertising or by contacts with organi- 
zations or groups. This method of 
group contacts is considered by the dis- 
count houses as one of the best sources 
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of customers. Most use mailing lists 
with frequent letters to customers. 
Some use telephone solicitation of for- 
mer customers. 


Employee Control 


With fewer salespeople and supple- 
mentary employees, the problem of 
employee control is simplified and cen- 
tralized. More direct control by man- 
agement is made possible because fewer 
individuals are involved. The ware- 
house, as part of the store, is also more 
easily supervised by the manager. In 
department stores, where the organiza- 
tion is large, executive control and 
communication are difficult. The wide 
separation of store and warehouse per- 
sonnel makes an additional problem in 
effective control. This results in in- 
creased costs and decreased efficiency. 


Competition 


Discount-house managements vary in 
their concept of who are their most 
active competitors. In the Portland 
area, one large department store and 
one large supermarket were most fre- 
quently cited as the most difficult com- 
petition. Many department-store man- 
agements tend to ignore the discount 
house. They are aware of its potential 
but do not look at it currently as serious 
competition. 


Summary 


Heretofore, department-store man- 
agement has placed almost all merchan- 
dising emphasis upon increased volume. 
This policy has led to false security that 


(Continued on page 126) 











Train Salesmen to Eliminate 


Need for Self-Selection 


RONALD D. MICHMAN 
Marketing and Merchandising Department, Wilkes College 





situation. 





Opposing the current trend to self-selection, Mr. Michman urges 
the increased training of salesmen. He explains why he considers 


training important and how he has worked it out in the classroom 








Millions of dollars are spent each 
year by manufacturing and retail or- 
ganizations attempting to invite the 
consumer to purchase their products 
and shop in their establishments. The 
volume of such advertising has in- 
creased tremendously in recent years. 
Frequently this is to no avail because 
the purchase is lost at the point of sale. 
Most authorities agree that retail selling 
is in a sorrowful state. Articles like, 
“Sales People Can’t Be Trained—and 
Shouldn’t Be,” by E. B. Weiss? point 
out that robots have taken the place of 
salespeople in stores. The purpose of 
this article is to demonstrate how sales- 
people can be trained by using effective 
and dynamic techniques. It is not my 
intention to suggest that all of these 
techniques can be used in training store 
personnel. These procedures have been 
successful in my classes, and stores 
would have to develop these techniques 





1 See Fortune, November 1952, p. 131. 
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further in order to use them in their 
own particular situations. 


Developing the Sales Manual 


The sales manual is not a panacea in 
itself. Developed and utilized correctly 
it can serve as an effective procedure in 
training salespeople. The sales manual 
is being used by progressive training 
departments in a few retail establish- 
ments, and therefore I have used it in 
my salesmanship classes to evaluate its 
efficacy. The advantages derived from 
using a sales manual in conjunction 
with sales meetings are (1) the sales- 
person or student gains confidence in 
the merchandise and in himself; (2) 
the salesperson or student learns the 
fundamentals of building an effective 
sales demonstration. The first objec- 
tive pertains to the interacting psycho- 
logical factors within the individual, 
while the second objective relates to the 
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Sales Manual Outline 


I. Introduction 
A. Objectives to accomplish 
B. Actual selling situation 


1. Item to be shopped 5. Weather conditions 
2. Store and focation 6. Salesperson’s approach 
3. Activity of the store 7. Technique u in selling the item 


4. Time shopped 
C. Importance of merchandise knowledge from the viewpoint of the: 
_——— 1. Customer 3. Store and Manufacturer 
2. Salesperson 


II. Needs and Wants of Customers 





1. Personal Worth 6. Safety 11. Comfort 
2. Economy 7. Price 12. Beauty 
3. Convenience 8. Efficiency 13. Prestige 
4. Style 9. Social Motivation 14. Health 
5. Dependability 10. Ambition 
III. Interesting Facts Associated with the Merchandise 
—— 1. History 5. Colors 
2. Meaning or source of 6. Sizes 
S name or trademark 7. Prices 
their 3. Workmanship 8. Helpful and informative 
4. Styles available terminology 
IV. Methods of Product Utilization 
A. In a garment 
1. How is it worn 4. How is the appearance 
: 2. When is it appropriate of the wearer improved 
Ca in 3. What garments are worn with it 
ectly B. In an appliance 
re in 1. What work can it perform 3. What amount of labor 
nual 2. How is it used is needed 
ning V. Care and Display of Product 
jish- 1. How to care for and display the merchandise in the store 
t in 2. What the customer should know about caring for the article 
ee 3. How the product is demonstrated in selling to the customers 
> 1ts 
rom VI. Selling Methods to be Used 


ion 1. What questions may be asked by the customer 
; 2. How are these questions to be answered 


les- 3. What objections will customer have about purchasing the merchandise 
. 4. How are these objections to be answered 
= 5. When should the sale be closed 
2) 6. How can the amount of the sale be increased 
the VII. Correlation of Basic Principles of Selling with the Sales Manual 
ive A. Stages of development in the sales demonstration 
eC- 1. Attention 4. Conviction 
aii 2. Interest 5. Action 
3. Desire 6. Satisfaction 
al, 
he 
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mastery of the product in order to pre- 
sent the product in a dynamic and mov- 
ing manner. An obvious question to be 
asked therefore is, “What should the 
sales manual contain?” Kenneth B. 
Haas has stated that, “conferences, 
group planning, demonstrations—these 
and other methods are used to develop 
good selling practices. A set of training 
methods and subjects worked up by em- 
ployees themselves will probably carry 
more weight than one prepared solely 
by the supervisor, sales department, or 
top management.” ? 

The outline on the preceding page 
was suggested to my classes, 

The sales manual in essence is a 
plea for more and better merchandise 
knowledge and the use of effective 
salesmanship techniques. The sales 
manual can serve as a stimulus to 
achieve increased sales volume and at 
the same time improve customer satis- 
faction not only with the merchandise, 
but with the store and the manufacturer 
as well. 

It is a somewhat standard argument 
of those opposed to more training for 
salespeople that improved training 
methods will not solve the basic prob- 
lem. The contention is that rapid turn- 
over among store employees negates or 
cancels out improved training methods. 
It is readily admitted that the prepon- 
derant mass of the retail selling force 
is comprised of women, and therefore, 
labor turnover is an acute problem. 
However, where improved and dynamic 
training techniques are being used, 
labor turnover has declined signifi- 
cantly. We have only to observe the 
classic example of Sears Roebuck and 


* Kenneth Haas, How to Develop Successful Sales- 
men (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957), pp. 44-45. 


Company, and turn our attention to the | 
growth of this organization to prove | 
our point. This splendid company 
seems to have solved some of the | 
mysterious problems of employee turn. 


over, and increased its size. More and | 
better training techniques are used by | 
this company. Certainly improved and | 
better training procedures are not | 


wholly responsible for this situation; jt 


is only necessary to make the point that | 
more worth-while training is a con- | 
tributing factor to sounder relation. | 


ships between salesperson and _ store, 
and between consumer and store. 


Sales Demonstrations 


After the sales manual has been pre- 
pared, the student or salesperson is 
ready to present his individual sales 
demonstration. However, before the 
sales demonstration takes place, I have 
found it advisable to invite a salesman 
from the local community to give a sales 
presentation. The beginner thereby has 
the opportunity to observe procedures 
from a person who has experience and 
training. A salesman’s techniques can- 
not necessarily be adapted by the be- 
ginner, as he must acquire and refine 
his own skills. Learning can be en- 
hanced by watching a demonstration 
performed under similar conditions 
that will be afforded the trainee. No 
two salesmen use exactly the same pro- 
cedures in selling; therefore, the ob- 
jective is not to pattern oneself after 
someone else, but to reach out and ex- 
plore on one’s own. Confidence is also 
built since a good salesman makes sell- 
ing seem “simple.” 

Another training device that can be 
used at this stage is one of problem- 
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solving. Students who have previous 
selling experience are requested to list 
on index cards some of the more diffi- 
cult problems that they encountered on 
the job. The group then discusses these 
problems and attempts to reach a defi- 
nite solution that can be used in a prac- 
tical situation. After all the students 
have given these sales demonstrations, 
this procedure can be used more readily. 
Each individual would then be in a 
position to submit problems that cre- 
ated difficulty during their own presen- 
tations. It is suggested that students be 
permitted critically to evaluate a class- 
mate’s sales demonstration and submit 
these written criticisms to him. 
Through experience I have found that 
students are reluctant to criticize a 
classmate orally for fear that this might 
jeopardize his grade. By using this 
method trainees are able to receive con- 
structive help from their peers. 

Sales demonstrations have numerous 
advantages. A wide range of products 
are “sold” by the trainees, thus ac- 
quainting the other members of the 
group with these products and enhanc- 
ing their knowledge of different types 
of merchandise. A quick rundown of 
this semester’s salesmanship class 
shows that among other things, hats, 
boats, suits, freezers, shoes, shirts, hi-fi 
sets, luggage, transistor radios, cam- 
eras, projectors, and sterling silver have 
been included in sales presentations. 
The opportunity to develop poise in 
speaking is obvious. Demonstrations 
also aid the students in learning to ad- 
just and to handle difficult selling prob- 
lems that call for quick decisions, and 
develop a thought process in appealing 
to the desires and wants of the coit- 
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sumer. In addition, a lesson is learned 
in consumer economics, whereby vari- 
ous types of purchase payment plans 
are discussed and analyzed. 


Traits of Salesmen 


“A constructive attitude, as it affects 
sales ability, is also dependent on quali- 
ties such as alertness, interest, self-re- 
liance, enthusiasm, memory, and imagi- 
nation. Because these qualities are 
closely associated with one’s intellect, 
they are grouped here under the head- 
ing of mental qualities. The character- 
istics of which the personality is com- 
posed are so interrelated and interde- 
pendent that it is difficult to distinguish 
where one ends and the other begins.” * 

Opponents of more training for 
salespeople constantly cite the fact that 
salesmanship cannot be taught; they 
feel that certain personality traits mold 
the successful salesman and that these 
traits are too obscure to be developed. 
Now it is readily admitted that these 
mental traits overlap and are difficult 
to distinguish. However, this is not 
sufficient reason to cease exploring the 
possibilities of providing some type of 
training that would serve as a stimulus 
for the growth of desirable working 
traits in the field of salesmanship. 

The basic problems to be solved here 
are twofold: (1) What are the mental 
traits that are desired by retail estab- 
lishments in procuring successful sales- 
people?, and (2) Once these mental 
traits are recognized, how may they be 
developed ? 

30. P. Robinson and C. H. Robinson, Successful 


Retail Salesmanship (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., second edition, 1950). 
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Desirable Mental Traits 


A realistic method of determining 
which mental qualities are desired by 
retail organizations is to examine the 
classified job advertisements. There- 
fore, on successive Sundays, October 5, 
October 12, October 19, and October 
26, 1958, a number of job advertise- 
ments appearing in the New York 
Times were examined. My findings re- 
veal the mental traits cited in Table I. 


Table I 


No. of Times 


Classified Advertisements Mentioned 
1. Aggressiveness .........-22000: 28 
2. Ambitious and career-minded... 40 
D TREEED . bic G5Gabee sss en0ss< 10 
SEE os Gk cose es bene eons 8 
S; RENE MOMEEE os code vnvases weees 6 
CME G de a5 ON 5 sao 00th see wesw 6 
Fo GONE GIDE i ccccccsccccces 6 
EE ee ee ee 4 
DE ee io ane Saniek saan 4 
El * EEE 55.5.0 ae.bonaskeses sae 4 
SEC Se Sl spac y ss 58 50k 55008% 4 
Le CRED Sak ckpedawsade acide ces 4 
13. Outgoing personality .......... 2 
Pe SEE occ dew os caw ened e'eoss 2 
EEE | ncdacedadwekenkeneses 2 


16. Aptitude for making friends.... 2 


The results reveal that out of two 
hundred advertisements selected at ran- 
dom, mental traits were mentioned in 
one hundred and thirty-two advertise- 
ments. It must be assumed that since 
these organizations paid to insert these 
advertisements, these are the qualities 
they desire in hiring salespeople. Natu- 
rally there are “intangible” mental 
characteristics that cannot be cited. 
Also it is not within the scope of this 
article to define and analyze each of the 
mental traits mentioned. Instead this 


examination reveals that commercial 
organizations desire certain traits over 
others. 


Developing Mental Traits 


Developing employable personality 
traits and attitudes is an important 
phase of business education. The stu- 
dent’s personality and attitudes are al- 
ready molded by the time he enrolls in 
college or seeks employment. However 
certain beneficial modifications of his 
traits and attitudes could be effected by 
good training. It is important to realize 
that personality cannot be changed by 
the trainer. 

A course in salesmanship can affect 
the personality and attitudes of the 
students if it is organized and presented 
as a co-operative and socialized activity. 
Much can be accomplished in this area 
through the preparation and presenta- 
tion of reports by committees of 
students working co-operatively. Pro- 
viding for activities throughout the se- 
mester such as interviews, demonstra- 
tions, field trips, group and private 
guidance procedures, and self-appraisal 
techniques, would help to develop de- 
sirable personality traits and attitudes. 
A study of the kinds of traits and atti- 
tudes desired by business enterprises 
would make them aware of the stand- 
ards that should be achieved. Once 
recognition takes place that certain 
traits are more necessary than others 
for successful job adjustment, motiva- 
tion is stimulated in this direction. 

Another device that may be insti- 
tuted is that of self-appraisal tech- 
niques whereby students rate each other 
on characteristics and attitudes that are 
observed upon working together. A 
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Table Il 


Proposed Rating Scale 


Circle 1 for excellent 
2 for good 
3 for satisfactory 
4 for fair 
5 for poor 


Traits 


Enthusiasm 
Dependability 
Co-operation 
Self-confidence 
Adaptability 
Imagination 
Responsibility 
Accuracy 
Tact 
Perseverance 
Sociability 


ll a a BB 


— 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee eo 


Attitudes 


NAWP ON 


. Health and vitality 
. Appearance 

. Orderliness 

. Punctuality 


Good work habits 
Courtesy 
Voice 





rating sheet is of value in helping the 
student isolate and diagnose his weak- 
nesses, so that he can make a systematic 
and sincere effort to improve himself. 
Dale and Smith, in their article, “Now 
Report Cards for Bosses,” * state that, 
“Chances are better than ever, in fact, 
that the executive who works for a big 
company today is scored on a formal re- 
port card.” There are definite possi- 
bilities that a rating scale could be used 
in some form by retail establishments. 

The students should be encouraged 
to make up the components that will be 

*E. Dale and E. Smith, “Now Report Cards for 


Bosses,’ New York Times Magazine, Section 6, 
March 31, 1957. 
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placed in the rating scale. Each student 
should rate himself before he is rated 
by his classmates. A suggested rating 
scale. should be constructed along the 
lines of Table IT. 

The ratings should be confidential 
and only the instructor should know the 
identity of the raters. The individual 
student can be told the results in a per- 
sonal interview. 

More and better training techniques 
can certainly elevate the quality of 
retail salesmanship. It is hoped that 
by revitalizing training programs, a 
sounder and improved relationship will 
be established between retail institu- 
tions and the ultimate consumer. 














Applying Supermarket Techniques 


to Non-Food Retailing 


EDGAR A. PESSEMIER 


Washington State University 


In the years following the end of 
World War II, the more rapid and sig- 
nificant advances in self-service and 
self-selection selling centered around 
the growth of two institutions: the su- 
permarket and the discount house. Dur- 
ing the past decade, retailers in other 
parts of the trade perceived the ad- 
vantages inherent in simplified selling 
methods and adapted these techniques 
to their own needs. Most phases of 
these developments have been reported 
in detail and require little additional 
comment. 

It should be noted, however, that 
thoughtful management in food retail- 
ing has become increasingly concerned 
about the impact on store sales and op- 
erating expenses of the rising tide of 
new and improved products seeking a 
place on the shelves and in the refriger- 
ated display cases of their supermar- 
kets. This concern is well founded. The 
dramatic increase in the breadth of as- 
sortments carried by supermarkets can 
be illustrated by what has happened in 
grocery departments. In 1950, super- 
markets typically stocked less than 
2,500 grocery items, and in 1960 the 
number of these items exceeds 6,000. 
In the light of the limited space avail- 
able in existing stores and the high cost 
of new construction, the difficulties fac- 
ing the food retailer are apparent. As 
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a result, attempts to improve the meth- 
ods by which stocks of goods can be 
sold from self-service fixtures have 
been actively pressed forward. Some of 
the insights that have evolved in the 
food field have important implications 
for department stores, variety stores, 
drug stores, and for all segments of re- 
tailing that are concerned with increas- 
ing the productivity of their investment 
in goods sold from open displays.! Al- 
though the institutional settings may 
differ, many aspects of the problem of 
allocating display space and controlling 
display stocks are very similar wher- 
ever self-service or self-selection selling 
methods are employed. These pervasive 
features of the problem will be dis- 
cussed here. 


ALLOCATING SPACE 


One constructive way of thinking 
about self-selection and_ self-service 
selling methods is to view display space 
as the focal point of the sales effort of 
a store or department. It is here that 
the customer and the merchandise are 


1 For additional information concerning develop- 
ments in food retailing and a more extensive analysis 
of the problems associated with controlling stocks of 
staples sold via self-service, see: Edgar A. Pes- 
semier, The Management of Grocery Inventories in 
Supermarkets (Pullman: Washington State Univer- 
sity, Bureau of Economic and Business Research, 
1960). 
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brought together ; it is here that buying 
decisions are consummated. The skill 
with which limited display space is em- 
ployed affects sales to an important de- 
gree, and it also influences the operating 
expenses of a store since space is costly 
to provide and costly to maintain. Un- 
fortunately, the body of knowledge 
available to guide management in this 
area of merchandising is indeed mea- 
ver. For example, little is known about 
the extent to which the amount or loca- 
tion of display space affects the sales 
volume of various items ; about the cost 
of servicing open displays; or about 
how the size of the assortments stocked 
affects both sales volume and the cost 
of maintaining displays. 


Physical Aspects 


In analyzing the problem of space 
allocation, it is helpful to start by con- 
sidering the physical characteristics of 
the problem. The influence of these 
characteristics is always present, but 
their significance is often overlooked. 
First, it is apparent that the holding 
capacity of a display is limited. Al- 
though many retailers use fixtures pos- 
sessing a high degree of flexibility, few 
important changes are made annually 
in the display space used by a typical 
store. Therefore, for practical pur- 
poses, most retailers work with a con- 
stant amount of display space. 

A second physical restriction that 
must be taken into account is the size, 
shape, and particular display require- 
ments of individual items, and the num- 
ber of these items that are packed in a 
shipping unit by the supplier. The 
larger the item, the more space it will 
occupy, and the more items packed in 
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a single shipping unit, the more likely 
it will be that the display space needed 
will increase. This latter fact is due to 
the added cost of placing part of the 
contents of the original container on 
display and part of the contents in re- 
serve stock. It is frequently less costly 
to provide the space needed to stock a 
full unit pack than to incur the ex- 
penses associated with the alternative. 

A third restriction is the pattern of 
weekly sales activity. Enough stock of 
these items must be placed on display 
to make it unnecessary to replenish the 
shelf stock of many items during busy 
periods when store personnel are fully 
occupied in completing transactions. If 
stock is replaced on a weekly cycle, as 
is done with certain classes of mer- 
chandise, the amount of stock placed 
on display should be large enough to 
cover expected peak sales during a 
week, Otherwise, the regular restock- 
ing cycle will be broken, with the at- 
tendant confusion and added cost as- 
sociated with departing from a normal 
pattern of operation. 

A final restriction on the space allo- 
cated to some goods is the degree to 
which it is desirable to let stock deplete 
before placing more stock on the shelf. 
If an unsightly appearance is created 
by letting the display stock deplete 
greatly, it may be desirable to provide 
an additional allocation of space to 
make sure that the average amount of 
stock left at the time an item is re- 
stocked will be sufficient to create a 
favorable visual impression. Further- 
more, for an item with a fixed alloca- 
tion of display space, the less the item 
is allowed to deplete before it is re- 
stocked, the more often stock must be 
brought to the shelf. It is clear that the 
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more often stock is replenished during 
any given period of time, the more cost 
a store will incur in handling stock. As 
an extreme illustration, a display could 
be restocked immediately following the 
sale of every item. In the typical self- 
service and self-selection selling opera- 
tion, such a policy would be unthink- 
able. 

The physical restrictions on the use 
of display space can be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Display space is limited in ex- 

tent and relatively inflexible 


in the manner in which it may 
be used. 


(2) The space occupied by vari- 
ous items is determined to an 
important degree by the item’s 
characteristics and the num- 
ber of units that are packed in 
a shipping unit. 


(3) For a given restocking fre- 
quency, the pattern of sales 
will set a lower limit on the 
quantity of an item that is 
placed on display. 


(4) The less the display stock of 
an item is allowed to deplete 
before it is replenished, the 
more frequently restocking 
will be performed and the 
higher will be the cost of 
maintaining displays. 


Merchandising Aspects 


Turning to the merchandising aspects 
of the problem of effectively handling 
goods sold from self-service and self- 
selection fixtures, three critical factors 
must be taken into account. First, con- 
sideration must be given to the size and 
location of the stock in relation to its 
sales potential. Every observant mer- 
chant knows that he can increase the 


sales of many items by putting them in 
convenient, high-traffic locations, by 
making the displays large enough to at- 
tract attention, and by enhancing the 
appeal of the items by good display 
techniques. Although these facts are 
generally accepted, it is very difficult to 
obtain agreement on any but the broad- 
est outlines of the merchandising char- 
acteristics of displays. For example, a 
merchant can only guess the extent to 
which the sales volume of an item will 
change if it is moved from an eye-level 
position to a position two feet above 
the floor; or what change will take 
place in sales volume if the size of the 
space given to an item is enlarged from 
one facing to two facings. Further- 
more, he will be even less certain 
about what will happen to the sales 
volume of an entire classification if the 
display space it occupies is increased 
or decreased, or if the location of the 
display within the store is changed, A 
number of studies have been made in 
rarious segments of retailing covering 
specific items over short periods of 
time. Aside from the somewhat more 
extensive studies made in the grocery 
field, the problem has seen little or- 
derly investigation.* Just as items vary 
in their price elasticity of demand, they 
also vary in their display elasticity of 
demand.* Since the retailer may have 
more control over the display policy 

2 For example, see U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Production and Marketing Administration. 
Better Allocation of Selling Space in Food Stores: 
Part I—Relation of Size of Display to Sales of 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables. Washington, D. C.: 
Marketing Research Report No. 30, November 1952, 
and Progressive Grocer, The Super Value Study 
(New York: Progressive Grocer, 1958). 

3 The term “display elasticity of demand” may be 
interpreted by substituting the word “display” for 


“price’’ in the common definition of price elasticity of 
demand employed in economics. 
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within his store than he does over the 
prices placed on certain classes of items, 
this would appear to be a highly proftt- 
able area for careful study. 

A final aspect of the merchandising 
characteristics of self-service and self- 
selection selling concerns the contribu- 
tion to profit made by each individual 
item. In the frame of reference in 
which it will be used here, contribution 
can be thought of as the gross margin 
an item produces, less the variable costs 
incurred by handling the item. There 
is a great deal of variation from one 
classification to another, and from one 
item to another, in the contribution 
made to a store’s general overhead by a 
dollar of sales volume. In an attempt 
to measure the relative productivity of 
various items, management frequently 
makes an evaluation of how many dol- 
lars of contribution are realized in rela- 
tion to the dollars invested in inventory. 
A similar comparison can be made of 
the contribution returned per unit of 
display space occupied by each item. 
Just as items that turn over slowly 
often produce a low rate-of-return on 
a store’s investment in inventory, items 
that produce relatively few dollars of 
contributions and occupy large amounts 
of space will yield a low rate-of-return 
on another important store asset, its 
display space. Ideally, if managernent 
knew just how sensitive were the sales 
of each item to the particular space al- 
located to it and just how large a con- 
tribution each item produced, it would 
be possible to make allocations which 
would return the largest profit. Un- 
fortunately, little information is avail- 
able to assist a retailer in finding a prac- 
tical solution to this problem. The best 
guides to action are usually found in 
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unit control records that present a pic- 
ture of various items’ unit sales and 
margins. By combining the facts that 
are available from this source with a 
knowledge of a department’s display 
facilities and an estimate of the display 
elasticity of demand for individual 
items and classifications, progress can 
be made toward an intelligent alloca- 
tion of display space. 

In summary, the following charac- 
teristics should be noted concerning the 
merchandising aspects of self-selection 
and self-service displays : 

(1) The size and location of the 

display space allocated to vari- 
ous items and classifications 


has an important effect upon 
volume of sales realized. 


(2) The way sales tend to be dis- 
tributed during normal re- 
stocking periods is an impor- 
tant factor in determining an 
item’s display requirements. 


(3) In making allocations of 
space, the contribution to 
profit that an item makes, 
when compared to the space 
it occupies, should be con- 
sidered. 


ASSORTMENT SIZE AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF SALES 


That the distribution of sales for 
many items can be characterized by the 
Poisson distribution has been estab- 
lished on both theoretical and empirical 
grounds. Although the fit of this dis- 
tribution will seldom be “perfect” in 
individual cases, it is frequently “good 
enough” for most purposes. Given this 
fact, it is instructive to look at the form 
the Poisson distribution takes under a 
variety of conditions. As an illustra- 
tion, three items whose sales can be 








ee 
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characterized by the Poisson distribu- 

tion will be compared. The first item 

sells at an average rate of 1 unit per 

week, the second at an average rate of 5 

units per week, and the third item sells 
at an average rate of 20 units per week. 

If these items are normally restocked 
once a week, at least enough stock will 
have to be placed on display to take care 
of the maximum expected weekly sales. 

In the case of the item selling 1 unit 
per week, 4 units or four times an av- 
erage week’s sales would be needed to 
prevent the display stock from running 
out during a week more often than once 
a year.* The item selling at the rate of 
5 units per week would call for a stock 
of 11 units, or somewhat more than 
twice an average week’s sales. The 
item selling 20 units per week would 
require a stock of 30 units, or only one 
and one-half week’s average sales.° It 
is apparent that as the rate of unit sales 
increases, proportionately less safety 
stock must be provided. As a result, 
slow-selling items will tend to occupy 
disproportionately large amounts of 
space and call for heavy investments 
in shelf inventory in comparison to the 
contribution they produce. Even though 
the theoretical basis of the phenomenon 
may not be immediately apparent, the 
results should be intuitively appealing 
to a retailer. If an item sells at a very 

* Accurately determining the correct level of safety 
stock calls for a more detailed knowledge of the cost 
of carrying inventory and the cost of a stockout 
than is currently available. Although permitting an 
average of one stockout per year may be reasonable 
for some items, in general the desired level will 
vary from item to item and from one merchandise 
classification to another. 

§ The inventory levels cited above can be obtained 
directly from a table of the summed Poisson distri- 
bution. An extensive table of this distrihution is 
contained in E. C. Molina, Poisson’s Exponential 


Binomial Limit (New York: D. Van Nostrand, 
1942). 


modest rate, say one unit per week, he 
will not be surprised to find that during 
one week no sales were made and dur. 
ing another week three units were sold, 
On the other hand, if an item sold at 
the brisk rate of 100 units per week, he 
would be startled to find that no sales 
were made or that sales had jumped to 
300 units during a given week. 
Accepting the fact that the sales of 
many staple items tend to conform to 
the pattern outlined, some useful con- 
cepts can be developed concerning the 
effect of increasing the number of items 
in an assortment. To illustrate these 
concepts, consider an assortment of 
three styles of packaged boys’ under- 
shirts that are sold from an open dis- 
play. Each of the 9 sizes stocked in 
each of the styles must be considered 
separately so that for the purposes of 
analysis, the assortment contains a total 
of 27 items. For the sake of simplicity, 
it will be assumed that the sales of each 
item averages 2 units per week. With 
display stock being replaced weekly, 6 
units of each item would be the re- 
quired level after restocking, or a total 
of 162 units. With these conditions 
stated, assume further that a new style 
is added to the assortment and total 
sales within the classification advance 
5 per cent. If sales are still uniformly 
distributed and display stock is replen- 
ished weekly, the total amount of dis- 
play stock needed to prevent premature 
stockouts would be 180 units.® 
In other words, while sales have ad- 
vanced 5 per cent, the stock of goods on 
display needed to produce this volume 
In this latter case, 56.7 units per week would be 
sold, or an average of 1.57 units per item. Under 
these conditions a stock of 5 units per item is called 


for. Since 36 items are included in the new assort- 
ment, 180 units of stock are required. 
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increased more than 11 per cent. Even 
if space is available to house the ex- 
panded display, the investment in in- 
yentory and space has risen more 
sharply than sales, as have all those 
merchandising expenses associated with 
reduced turnover. 

Should the number of items in the 
assortment be expanded and the dis- 
play space allocated to the assortment 
be held at its former level, it would be- 
come necessary to increase the number 
of times that stock is replenished or an 
increase must be allowed in the number 
of stockouts per week. Either of the 
latter alternatives would increase costs. 
In individual cases, such costs are rela- 
tively small in magnitude and difficult 
to measure. Their over-all impact can 
be great since the conditions that give 
rise to them pervade self-service and 
self-selection selling methods, and the 
number of items affected may number 
in the thousands. In food retailing the 
significance of these factors has been 
enhanced by two widespread shortages : 
a shortage of shelf space due to the 
rapid growth of assortments, and a 
shortage of capital resulting from ac- 
tive expansion and modernization pro- 
grams. Although other segments of re- 
tailing have been influenced less by 
these pressures, the relation of assort- 
ment policy to display requirements is 
important. Unhappily, it is frequently 
overlooked or poorly understood. 


CONTROLLING DISPLAY 
STOCKS 


Owing to the nature of the problem 
and the present state of knowledge, few 
concrete rules can be laid down to 
guide retailers in establishing adequate 
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controls over the employment of dis- 
play space. Several operating policies 
can be stated, however, that will prove 
helpful in many situations. Of primary 
importance is a conscious recognition 
of the problem and the forces bearing 
on it. To facilitate this recognition, a 
periodic review of the assortments 
stocked and the layouts of self-service 
and self-selection displays should be 
made. Such a review, based on ade- 
quate unit control records, may suggest 
profitable modifications of assortments. 
In addition, it will provide an oppor- 
tunity to determine the minimum num- 
ber of units of display stock that an 
item should have after its stock is re- 
plenished. In the process of establish- 
ing these allocations of space, careful 
thought should be given to exploiting 
each item’s expected display elasticity 
of demand and to maintaining efficient 
stocking procedures. 

Once a layout of the display space 
has been made, it is equally important 
that a record of the desired allocations 
be made available to store personnel 
charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining displays. In some cases, noting 
the allocations on shelf markers or else- 
where on display fixtures will accom- 
plish adequate control. In other cases, 
noting the space allocations on the stock 
records used by floor personnel will 
achieve good results. In a few firms, 
photographs of properly laid-out fix- 
tures are periodically distributed for 
the guidance of store personnel. Re- 
gardiess of how the systems vary in 
specific details, the two fundamental 
steps remain : 

(1) make a periodic review to 
establish allocations of space; 
(Continued on page 122 
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The trend toward self-selection and 
self-service in the drug-store field has 
been quite recent. Retailing authorities 
deemed that the retail-drug field would 
not be a promising area for self-service 
due to the professional status of the 
prescription part of the business. 
Supermarket techniques, it was argued, 
would detract from the dignity of the 
store, would destroy the close relation- 
ship that the druggist cultivated with 
his customers, and might even be 
dangerous to the customers, since self- 
selection of drug products without the 
advice of the registered pharmacist 
could lead to mistakes and accidents. 

Though late in coming, however, 
self-selection is increasing in drug 
stores. Table I shows the increase 
from 4,382 self-service drug stores 
to 17,020, an increase of 388.4 per 
cent. By 1959 the ratio of self-service 
drug stores to all drug stores was 
33.5 per cent, according to a survey 
by American Druggist.' 31.8 per cent 
of independents and 52.8 per cent of 
all chain units were self-service. Ac- 
cording to the survey by Chain Store 
Guide, more than 60 per cent of all 
chain units were said to be self-service 
in 1959.? 

1 American Druggist, February 23, 1959, p. 6. 
*Chain Store Guide, 1959 Directory of Chain 
Drug Stores (New York: Business Guides, Inc., 


1959, p. iii). Obviously, this estimate includes semi- 
self-service as well as completely self-service units. 
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TABLE I 


Use of Self-Selection by Drug 
Stores, 1953-1959 


Stores 
Using Per Cent 
Self- of Per Con 
Selection Total Increay 
Early 1953 ..... 4,382 Tire 
Early 1954 ..... 6,988 14.1 59.5 
Batly 1955 ..... 8,531 17z 22.0 
Early 1956 ..... 10,184 20.3 19.4 
Hartly 195/ «.«% 12,865 25.4 26.3 
Barly 1958 ....... 15,092 29.9 173 
Early 1959 ..... 17,020 33.5 128 
Source: American Druggist, February 23, 1959, 
o, S$, 


The same survey reveals that the 
growth of self-service drug stores has 
not been uniform throughout the 
country. There are more of them, pro- 
portionately, in the Mountain, Eas 
North Central, and New England sec- 
tions than in the rest of the country. 
They tend to be relatively less impor- 
tant in the Middle Atlantic, East South 
Central, and South Atlantic areas, as is 
shown in Table IT. 


Definition of Self-Service 


The following definition will be used 
in this article: A self-service drug store 
is one in which 50 per cent or more 
of the selling area is devoted to mer- 
chandise displayed on fixtures which 
are completely accessible to customers, 
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TABLE Il 
res Use of Self-Service by Type of Drug Store and Geographical Location 
Independents Chains 
a ianier Per Cent ; Masher Per Cent 
Total Self- Self- Total Self- Self- 
Sections Number Service Service Number Service Service 
North Eastern ........... 3,347 1,363 40.7 180 93 51.7 
Middle Atlantic ......... 10,492 2,267 21.7 727 257 35.4 
East North Central....... 8,833 3,818 43.2 1,090 640 58.7 
West North Central...... 4,577 1,625 35.5 387 221 A 
South Atlantic ........... 5,370 1,303 24.3 582 309 53.1 
East South Central........ 2,965 597 20.1 192 111 57.8 
West South Central....... 4,534 1,466 32.3 458 214 46.7 
eee 1,949 851 43.7 139 95 68.3 
Pacific .....ceccccceceees 4,480 1,495 33.4 479 295 61.6 
‘ 46,497 14,785 31.8 4,234 2,235 52.8 
come Source: American Druggist, February 23, 1959. Figures are as of early 1959. 
59.5 : ie 
22 and in which egress to the store is only field. Great care was taken to solicit 
194 through one or more check-out coun- only those organizations which were 
26.3 ters. A semi-self-service store is one running both self-service and service 
a having less than 50 per cent of its sell- kinds of operations, or were known to 
. ing space self-service, and/or one that have converted recently to self-service, 
* M8 does not have check-out counters. In so that the benefit of comparison of the 
the latter case, the store may have pay two methods of doing business could 
stations, or wrapping stations, but be obtained. Ten returns were received, 
tthe these, in the author’s opinion, do not and full comments were made in a 
$ has constitute a true self-service operation. fair number of cases. In addition to the 
te The problems discussed below relate primary material, a heavy use was 
Pro only to self-service stores coming under made of secondary sources, mainly 
Fas the above definition unless specific ref- trade papers in the drug field. 
a erence is made to another type of 
on =n. Personnel Problems 
out ‘ Drug-store executives reported that 
ass} Problems of Drug Retailer they had encountered wind prob- 
The author did a mail survey of 38 lems at two levels, store managers and 
drug-store operators. Large independ- sales clerks. 
ents, and small, medium, and large Officials of the larger chains, particu- 
ol chain-store managements were con- larly, reported that relatively more im- 
wis tacted. An open-end questionnaire was portance was assigned to the store man- 
“lt employed, in which the respondents ager when self-service was adopted. 
its were invited to comment on the ad- He had a larger store and more items 
hich vantages and disadvantages of self- to sell. He also handled a greater vol- 
os service based on their experience in the ume of sales than before and had to 
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be given more freedom to order mer- 
chandise that would sell in his particu- 
lar unit. Therefore, a somewhat higher 
type of executive was needed, and ex- 
perienced self-service drug-store man- 
agers tended to be scarce. 

When the manager had been ac- 
customed to full-service operation, it 
was difficult for him to change his 
thinking to limited service, mass mer- 
chandising, direct buying, proper dis- 
play, and the many other problems 
created. As one proprietor said about 
his managers: ““We had the problem of 
educating them to think along promo- 
tional lines. . . .”—i.e., to be mass 
merchandisers, to look for volume 
rather than high unit profit. Thus, the 
lack of good store managers was a 
problem. 

One finding substantiated by every 
respondent is that personnel require- 
ments do not decline when a drug store 
shifts to self-service. As many sales 
clerks are needed as before; customers 
still need help in locating merchandise, 
and they still need advice on the char- 
acteristics of the merchandise and its 
suitability to specific requirements. Off- 
setting this, however, is the fact that 
self-service generally increases the 
store’s gales volume a great deal. This 
is borne out by a study of 15 stores 
that gave changes in sales volume after 
self-service was installed, as compared 
with full-service operation before. The 
results are reported in Table III. The 
average increase in volume of the 15 
stores was 30 per cent. The American 
Druggist survey, cited above, showed 
an even greater difference in volume 
between service and self-service units 
in 1959—56.8 per cent. Thus, even 


TABLE Ill 


Increase of Sales Volume Resulti 
from Conversion to Self-Service 


Number 

0 Volume 

Stores Increase 
Dr bnks SOT eesoieess Under 10% 
Diivatevatkieneaahecns 10% to 19% 
Sart eae 20% to 29% 
Disc ister eascundee 30% to 39% 
Di cviknettay Lpaseueen Over 40% 


Source: Ralph G. Negri, “A Survey of Check. 
Out Drug Stores,” speech delivered before the 
Associated Chain Drug Stores in New York City, 
September 20-21, 1954, p. 10. 


though the number of clerks in the 
store is not reduced, the boost in total 
sales volume of from 30 per cent to 
57 per cent serves to reduce propor- 
tionate salary expense. 

According to the survey conducted 
by Mr. Negri, twenty stores reported 
salary expenses before conversion to 
self-service of 13.8 per cent of sales; 
after conversion it fell to 10.8 per cent 
of sales. In another ten stores that had 
started anew in self-service operation, 
the average salary expense was 72 
per cent of sales. 

Another personnel problem met in 
converting from service to self-service 
is to retrain the sales clerks in the 
new techniques. As one respondent put 
it: “Our greatest personnel problem 
is training the clerks to let customers 
wait on themselves, and to keep the 
shelves well stocked.” As Charles V. 
Murray,* Cunningham Drug Stores, 
Detroit, Michigan, points out, there is a 
tendency for the clerks trained to the 
old way to do too much for the cus- 
tomer. If the latter is convoyed about 
the store, she will not have a chance to 


* Talk before The Associated Chain Drug Stores, 
New York City, Seotember 20-21, 1954, 
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be exposed to other merchandise, and 
make impulse purchases. Customers 
should be kept under surveillance and 
helped by the clerk when the customer 
indicates she needs assistance. But the 
whole idea of self-selection is frustrated 
unless the salespeople are carefully 
trained to adjust to the new system. As 
Mr. Mur vay shows, stocking and dis- 
playing take on new importance. Sales- 
people order merchandise from stock, 
see that merchandise is marked, keep 
the shelves filled, supervise and main- 
tain accuracy of shelf-moulding price 
markers, help with the housekeeping, 
assist with customer complaints, en- 
courage use of baskets and carts, fill in 
when needed at the check-out counter, 
guard against shoplifting, promote 
sales or specials, direct customers about 
the store, and give on-the-spot service 
when and where needed only. Detailed 
orientation into these duties requires 
more time and effort devoted to train- 
ing than is sometimes appreciated. 


Problems of Pilferage 


It is no wonder that druggists are 
especially concerned about this prob- 
lem. The drug store contains any num- 
ber of small items of large unit value— 
vitamin tablets, perfumes, cigar light- 
ers, drug preparations, etc. Open dis- 
play of such merchandise would seem 
to be an invitation to shoplifters to 
“help themselves.” 

When grocers first started in the 
self-service business, they too were con- 
cerned about shoplifting. The same 
was true with variety, hardware, and 
other non-food merchants. Yet, studies 
on pilferage in these fields show that 
the rate does not increase when self- 
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service is instituted. From the evidence 
gathered by our survey, the same would 
appear to be true in the self-service 
drug field as well. Nearly all of the 
respondents commented on the prob- 
lem. Only one said that pilferage had 
been higher after the installation of 
self-service. He expressed it this way: 
“A well-managed service store will pull 
a 2 per cent higher gross profit than a 
large self-service operation.’’ However, 
the rest reported that there was no 
more pilferage in self-service than in 
the conventional operation. Two re- 
spondents reported more breakage as a 
result of increased handling, but no 
more stealing. 

Several reasons were given for this. 
One is that personnel are constantly 
in the self-service area, on the look-out 
for pilferage. “... mirrors, peep- 
holes, light-signals help reduce shop- 
lifting. However, floor supervision will 
do more to reduce shoplifting than 
anything else we have tried.” 

Another respondent attributed it to 
the psychological atmosphere engen- 
dered by self-service. The customer 
knows he or she must pass through 
the check-out and will be subject to 
inspection at that time. Moreover, since 
pilfering looks too easy, some respond- 
ents said, people sense that there must 
be some observers or secret cameras 
about. Another respondent pointed out 
that the clerk’s attention is distracted 
in service stores by waiting on cus- 
tomers. He said it was easier to make 
off with merchandise in his service 
stores than in the self-service units. 

Finally, respondents point out that 
another source of loss, stealing of 
money by employees, has been reduced 
by self-service. Fewer employees han- 
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dle the money, and it all goes through 
the recording cash register at the check- 
out point under the observation of the 
customer. “Shrinkage of cash has been 
reduced to almost zero,’ reports a 
respondent. 


Size and Shape of Store Building 


Most operators agree that only stores 
with 5,500 square feet or more enjoy 
the full benefits of self-service. Certain 
chains will not rent or build a unit 
with less than 7,500 square feet, and 
the present tendency is to build 15,000 
square feet in high-traffic shopping- 
center locations. There are, however, 
well-run self-service drug stores having 
only 4,000 square feet (2,900 square 
feet for selling, 1,100 square feet for 
stock room) that enjoy a $200,000 to 
$220,000 annual volume,‘ and one re- 
spondent reported sales of $160,000 
from a 3,000 square-foot store. It is 
obvious, however, that to get the full 
advantages of mass display, wide selec- 
tion of items, plenty of aisle space, 
room for more than one check-out, etc., 
one must have sufficient room. This 
often precludes conversion of a small 
service store in a city location in which 
there is no room for expansion to either 
side or out the back. It also increases 
occupancy costs where adequate space 
is available, as in a planned shopping 
center. 

Self-service operators have also 
faced awkward problems of shape of 
the building, as well as space. Square 
shapes with several exits that were 
all right for service operation are ill- 


‘John G. Poulos, “Self-Service Gathers Momen- 
tum,” Chain Store Age, July 1954, p. 10. 


adapted to self-service, as are old lay. 
outs that are too narrow for several 
aisles. The cost of interior alteration 
of a suitably shaped building, however, 
is not as high as might be imagined 
as the counters and fixtures are not as 
expensive as for service operation: 
expensive glass, cabinet lighting, et. 
are not required. 


Partial Self-Selection 


3ecause of the nature of drug mer- 
chandise, it has been found impossible 
to adopt a completely self-service 
operation for drug stores. One reason 
is that to be designated a “drug store” 
or “pharmacy” under state law, the 
owner must maintain a_ registered 
pharmacist on the premises to dispense 
prescription drugs. Complicated, po- 
tentially dangerous preparations will 
never be sold by self-service. More- 
over, there are other proprietary lines 
besides ethical pharmaceuticals about 
which the customer wants advice from 
the pharmacist as to suitability of use— 
“‘what shall I take for this cold, doc” 
Then, our respondents tell us that there 
are other products besides treatment 
preparations that require advice and 
positive selling, such as cosmetics, per- 
fumes and other beauty aids, cameras, 
and photographic supplies. Readily pil- 
ferable items such as jewelry, candy, 
tobacco, and impulse traffic items are 
usually service items. Finally, respond- 
ents tell us that customers do not like 
to have personal products on open 
display (ortho products, lanteen prod- 
ucts, antiseptic powders and _ syringes, 
rubber sundries, etc.), and these are 
sold on a service basis. 
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The degree to which self-service is 
accomplished is shown by the following 
figures, based on a study by the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company of the 
percentage of self-serving customers in 
a sample of 55 stores:° It was found 
that the average degree of self-service 
at peak periods was 70 per cent. That 
is, 70 per cent of all customers serve 
themselves at peak periods in the self- 
service area of the store, purchase mer- 
chandise and pay for it at the check-out 
counter without the participation of a 
sales clerk in the sale (study excluded 
prescription and fountain depart- 
ments ).® 

As a consequence of this, peak loads 
are handled much more readily, with 
less part-time personnel. Sales clerks 
can concentrate ori selling higher unit- 
value merchandise, specials, goods re- 
quiring demonstration, etc. Average 
sales per employee have risen consider- 
ably. 

The problem of direct buying was 
mentioned by several operators. As one 
put it: “Self-service is not economical 
when you have to purchase from a 
wholesaler.” The volume of store sales, 
in his opinion, must be great enough 
to support direct purchasing from the 
manufacturer. This means that small- 
volume operators either must expand 
warehousing facilities, thereby increas- 
ing the money tied up in stock and 
reducing rate of turnover, or must 
forego the economies of direct pur- 
chase. 

There is also the problem of how far 

*Ralph G. Negri, Joc. cit., p. 13. 

* By way of comparison, National Cash Register’s 
Market Research Department found that 60 per cent 
of self-service hardware store customers served them- 


selves at peak periods, and 75 per cent of self-serv- 
ice Variety store customers did so. 
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to extend the drug store’s line of mer- 
chandise. With additional space avail- 
able, there is the constant temptation to 
get into other, alien fields, thereby 
spreading merchandise lines too much. 
One operator advised: “Expand the 
selection of goods that belong to our 
business—better and larger selection of 
merchandise. Stay away from lines 
such as grocery, major appliances, and 
fields that are foreign to the drug busi- 
ness.”” On the other side, however, is 
evidence that some operators have had 
great success with all kinds of non-drug 
items. As one proprietor said: “The 
amount of sundry merchandise that can 
be sold is amazing. In less than twelve 
months we have sold: 11,000 ladies’ 
skirt hangers; 500 electric toasters ; 
2,000 ironing board covers; and 200 
hair-cutting outfits.” 

Another respondent pointed out that 
when new lines are added, the owner 
must find new suppliers. He knows 
little about the lines, and is apt to make 
serious mistakes before he becomes 
educated in the new areas. 

A final problem is concerned with 
the destruction of the dignity and décor 
of the store if too many items not com- 
monly associated with the drug-store 
line are displayed and sold. The place 
may resemble an auto supply or variety 
store rather than a drug store. This 
detracts from the prestige of the store. 
Physicians may not use the store for 
prescriptions because of the lack of 
“professional atmosphere.” 

Self-service drug stores in the early 
’30’s and ’40’s did have trouble with 
their prescription volume, but few 
seem to feel it a problem now. One 
operator reported a better prescription 
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volume in his self-service stores than 
in his service units. He attributed this 
to the fact that his pharmacists could 
spend their time compounding and 
building prescription business, rather 
than devoting much of the time to 
selling soap, tooth paste, and lipstick. 


Pricing Problems 


Price policy came in for some dis- 
cussion by the respondents. As one 
stated it: “The average merchant con- 
verting to self-service is inclined to 
sell at the highest price the traffic will 
bear.” This is the reason, in his opinion, 
why some self-service stores had failed 
in the past. The self-service merchant 
must attract traffic—to do this, he must 
use the appeal of low prices, and must 
be promotionally minded. There is 
some evidence that self-service stores 
spend a somewhat larger percentage of 
sales on advertising than conventional 
stores. It is certainly true that the 
druggist using self-service must take 
positive action to build the requisite 
volume. Old-fashioned attitudes in 
favor of high prices and little promo- 
tion will not do in today’s competitive 
environment. 


Customer Problems 


The transition from service to self- 
service can be somewhat painful, and 
certain old customers may be lost. A 
smaller operator says: ‘Many regular 
customers resent converting from serv- 
ice to self-service. They complain about 
not finding items wanted.” There will 
always be customers who prefer full 
service from their drug stores. It is our 
belief, however, that their proportion 


may be declining. The American cop. 
sumer has been exposed to self-seryig 
operation in food retailing for thirty 
years. A recent study showed that the 
majority of homemakers setting 


housekeeping since World War II haye - 


never bought food anywhere except in 
a supermarket. It was found that such 
shoppers actually resent the presence oj 
a salesclerk and prefer to select their 
items without help. Operators report 
that even the senior citizens stop com- 
plaining after they get to know the lo. 
cation of the various items in the new 
self-service store. Thus, the problem 
of customer resistance to_ self-service 
would seem to be declining. 


Advantages of Self-Service Drug 


Operation 


To afford a balanced appraisal of the 
self-service question, a short account 
of the advantages must be given, as 
well. Some of the advantages were 
cited above in connection with certain 
problem areas. In way of summary, 
operators mention the following ad- 
vantages gained from self-service: 

ABILITY TO HANDLE PEAK Loaps 
WITHOUT Extra HE cp. Let us sup- 
pose, under the service type of opera- 
tion, that you have ten customers in the 
store during a peak period, and that 
there are three salesclerks to handle 
them. It is obvious that three cus- 
tomers will be waited on, while seven 
wait. Certain of these may become 
tired of waiting and walk out, thereby 
losing sales for the store. Under self- 
service, 70 per cent of the transactions 
will be self-service. Now the seven 
“waiters” will find their own merchan- 
dise and only the three who need ad- 
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yice or dispensing service will be left. 
These will be served at once. 

The major problem, according to our 
informants, is to train clerks to open 
up additional check-out stations during 
peak load periods. Of course, average 
sales expense goes down dramatically 
during very busy periods, such as 
Christmas Week: it was found to be as 
low as 3.3 per cent, according to the 
National Cash Register survey.’ 

LowER WaGE Cost. As noted above, 
a self-service store will run a 4 per cent 
to 5 per cent lower payroll than will 
a similar size service store. 

More MERCHANDISE PURCHASED BY 
THE CUSTOMER. More leisurely shop- 
ping, and the appeal of the merchan- 
dise display itself results in large av- 
erage purchases per customer. Reports 
from three fixture companies show that 
the average sale increases from 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent in self-service com- 
pared with conventional operation.* 

INCREASED Gross SALES VOLUME 
Per Store. Several of our respondents 
reported increased sales per store with- 
out giving specific figures. One small 
chain operator, however, said that self- 
service increased his sales volume per 
store by over 20 per cent. The National 
Cash Register study (before and after 
results for 15 stores) showed an av- 
erage volume increase of 30 per cent. 
In addition, the enhanced volume may 
make a good deal of direct buying from 
suppliers possible, thereby reducing 
cost of goods as well. 

REDUCED TRANSACTION TIME. One 
respondent did a study of transac- 
tion time for items in his store re- 

* Ralph G. Negri, loc. cit., p. 12. 

* Ibid. 
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quiring personal selling, before and af- 
ter self-service. He found: “The clerk 
saves two minutes per customer on the 
average in wrapping, making change, 
etc.”” At the same time, the clerk or 
pharmacist can concentrate on selling 
more expensive, higher-margin items: 
treatment preparations, vitamins, cos- 
metics, perfumes, cameras, etc. 

EASIER TO SELL FOR CASH, AND Dis- 
CONTINUE DELIVERY SERVICE. Being 
used to self-service in groceries and 
meats, the customer does not expect or 
demand credit, delivery of goods, and 
other expensive services. Self-service 
operators report they can do a credit 
business as readily as they could under 
full-service operation. But it does not 
occur to customers to request it. Book- 
keeping cosis are reduced, as are credit 
losses. 


Conclusions 


Although there are some serious 
problems created for retail manage- 
ment by a shift to self-service operation 
in the drug field, each difficulty would 
seem to be amenable to control by the 
intelligent executive. On the other 
hand, there are so many cost savings, 
and other advantages to the system, 
that continued growth of self-service 
seems indicated in drug merchandising, 
perhaps at a somewhat reduced rate 
compared with the rapid growth pat- 
tern of recent years. Most of this in- 
crease will probably take place in the 
relatively large-store units, as the 
economies that offset the problems may 
not be as marked for small-scale store 
operation. 
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Supermarket Techniques 
(Continued from page 113) 
(2) devise an effective method 
by which the decisions that have 
been made can be communicated to 


the employees who carry the deci- 
sions out. 


In the absence of an orderly procedure 
of this type, the use of display space 
will be left in the hands of individuals 
who typically lack the interest and abil- 
ity needed to do the job efficiently. 

A number of other avenues are avail- 
able by which display practices can be 
improved. Jointly through their trade 
associations, or as individuals, retailers 
can attempt to enlist the co-operation 
of suppliers. Such co-operation may 
take many forms. For example, sup- 
pliers can pack merchandise in shipping 
units that are keyed to various expected 
rates of sales. They may design con- 
sumer packages that are easy to handle 


and absorb moderate amounts of dis. 
play space. Or they may provide display 
fixtures that are suitable for displaying 
particular classes of merchandise. 

Further, retailers who stock private 
brands purchased according to speci- 
fication should check their specifications 
to be sure that they conform to sound 
display standards, Finally, retailers 
should not overlook or underestimate 
what can be accomplished by carefully 
designed investigations of the effect of 
display practices on sales, and the effect 
of different types of display fixtures 
and packaging on store sales and op- 
erating expenses. Self-service and self- 
selection selling is a vital area of mer- 
chandising that falls largely under a 
retailer’s control. Attention devoted to 
its effective use offers a potentially 
profitable means of improving retailing 
efficiency. 
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Book Notes 


A & P—A Study in Price-Cost Be- 
havior and Public Policy, by M. A. 
Adelman. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 
1959, xv plus 530 pages. $10.00. 


This is an important book. Had it been 
simply a study of cost-price relationships in 
a large corporation, the book would have been 
a welcome addition to the literature in the 
field. But those of us familiar with Profes- 
sor Adelman’s previous work would not ex- 
pect him to stop at this point. In fact, in 
Appendix V, he treats his readers to a bit of 
the academic furor attached to the famous 
A & P controversy. There he refutes effec- 
tively an interpretation by two well-known 
economists. 

The work itself is divided into three parts. 
The first, Part I, entitled “Sales and Price 
Policy,” is an analysis of how the manage- 
ment of A & P made decisions and inter- 
preted happenings up to 1957. It analyzes 
the corporation’s early successes, near fail- 
ures, and period of revitalization. Part II, 
“Procurement of Goods,” examines the buy- 
ing methods of A & P and classifies the 
various markets with which it was faced. 
Part III “Economy Theory and Public Pol- 
icy,” analyzes the legal doctrine and ascer- 
tains whether or not it coincides with recog- 
nized economic theory and whether or not 
the government is consistent in its legal sanc- 
tions. 

In general, the book attempts to analyze 
A & P’s business actions. It notes where ac- 
tions of the corporation coincide with eco- 
nomic analysis and then re-examines the 
A & P anti-trust case in light of this analy- 
sis. Professor Adelman builds up a strong 
case against the government suit. His method 
is impressive and his logic devastating. He 
examines (quite closely) the 50,000 pages of 
transcript of the case and the 5,200 exhibits. 
He also had numerous conversations with 
legal authorities, businessmen in the food 
business, and academic colleagues. 

Adelman reaffirms a great deal of often 
forgotten economic theory which is highly 


3 


pertinent to this case. His conclusions are 
that the government case was poorly con- 
ceived. A & P price advantages were gained, 
he says, not from a monopoly position, but 
from the simple economics ot scale and effi- 
ciency of operation. In othe: words, A & P’s 
efficiency was due to its ability to keep aware 
of the supply and demand conditions in all 
markets and hence make many cost-saving 
purchases during the year (case of Atlantic 
Commission Company). 

The author also points out that the govern- 
ment charges could not stand the scrutiny of 
even simple logic. For instance, A & P has 
been accused of reducing prices in particular 
stores in order to drive competitors out of 
business. Does this make sense? If freedom 
of entry is a fact in retailing, is it not true 
that once the target firm went out of business 
a new competitor would take its place when 
A & P brought prices back to a normai level? 
If you don’t accept this idea, then you must 
accept the fact that A & P would, after driv- 
ing a competitor out of business, increase 
prices to such an extent as to recoup their 
losses and take advantage of their monopolis- 
tic position. For if this was not the purpose, 
why engage in this unstabilizing competitive 
action? The reader will be interested to know 
that the government failed to list any A & P 
store that increased prices after engaging in 
the allegedly “vicious” pricing practices. The 
government did not offer evidence that A & P 
had eliminated even one competitor ! 

You may then ask, why A & P was found 
guilty and why did the company enter into a 
consent agreement? To quote the author, 
“The consent decree was ...a sweeping 
victory for the A & P company.” The evi- 
dence presented by the government did not 
follow either common sense or economic 
theory. Therefore, the consent agreement 
was predestined to be of little value. The 
government case can really be summed up 
by its assertions that A & P is a retailer and 
that, accordingly, all discounts and allow- 
ances not received by others are violations 
of the Robinson-Patman Act and therefore 
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reveal price discrimination. The law, as the 
author points out, does not fight but fosters 
price discrimination. One of the underlying 
requirements of the law is price uniformity. 
If A & P performs services for manufac- 
turers (such as the functions performed by 
a wholesaler or broker) is the corporation 
not entitled to an additional discount based 
on its costs or the costs that would be in- 
curred by the seller? Therefore, concludes 
the author, if A & P must pay the same 
prices for food products as its retail com- 
petitors even though it performs other serv- 
ices and incurs additional costs, this is true 
price discrimination. 

Adelman raises.another simple point which 
went unrecognized by the court. Why would 
a company do business with A & P if it could 
sell to others at a higher price? The gov- 
ernment did not attempt to show that A & P 
controlled the’ retai! food business. Top esti- 
mates of A & P’s volume versus the industry 
showed that nine tenths of the retail food 
volume was done by other firms. So why 
sell to A & P? Obviously A & P performed 
services which saved the manufacturers and 
producers money. The court never raised 
these questions. But Professor Adelman did. 

One question a retailer might raise con- 
cerning this book is the great emphasis on 
price, gross markup, and expenses. Except 
in the chapters on the ACCO Division, little 
mention is made of merchandise assortments. 
Assortments of merchandise, though difficult 
to measure, certainly have a bearing on eco- 
nomic conclusions. 

It is a fact that A & P does not vary its 
food offerings to any great extent by region. 
Little effort is made to merchandise to food- 
buying habits of particular ethnic groups, as 
is done by other chains. This policy offers 
the A & P buyers an opportunity to concen- 
trate their purchases within a more limited 
group and would, therefore, make the com- 
pany an even more efficient buyer. The 
weight of A & P buyers in certain markets 
can be greater than the 10 per cent share of 
the market they may have at the retail level. 

The author states in his preface that A & P 
did not grant his “request for information.” 
I respectfully suggest that in the future 
A & P show more interest in Professor 


Adelman’s requests, as I am sure that he 
could easily replace a battery of lawyers jp 
future federal cases. 

The author is professor of economics a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Davip J. RacHMay 


Economic Theory and Organizational 
Analysis, by Harvey Leibenstein, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1960, x plus 349 pages. $5.00. 


This volume treats two types of theoretical 
approaches that are closely related: micro- 
economic theory and organizational analysis, 
While it considers only those elements of 
microeconomics needed to contrast the two 
approaches, it provides a rather extensive 
discussion of organizational theory. Specifi- 
cally, it analyzes specialization, bridging the 
two fields of cost and output theory and or- 
ganizational analysis. It develops a theory of 
organization around a few central concepts 
such as decision-making, sets of alternatives, 
roles, role structure and motivation, and 
their connection with various economic ideas, 
including competition, equilibrium, moderni- 
zation, and specialization. It then proceeds 
to apply these ideas to such general economic 
problems as the behavior of the firm, the re- 
lation between organization and firm size, 
firm growth, and firm and industry behavior 
under conditions of oligopoly. 

Dr. Leibenstein is associate professor of 
economics at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

THEODORE D. ELLSwortH 


A History of Economic Ideas, by Rob- 
ert Lekachman. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1959, xiii plus 
414 pages. $5.00. 


The present state of any science, or even 
product, is the total of the thoughts on the 
subject since the beginning of time. What we 
know about economics today, then, is the 
total of the thoughts of the great minds who 
have preceded us. Economics has been de- 
veloped as much, perhaps, by some doctrines 
that later have been considered erroneous as 
by those which were considered true at the 
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beginning and have yet to be refuted. The 
study of any subect is stimulated by false doc- 
trines, for truth is discovered through at- 
tempts to verify the fallacy. It could truly 
be said that if the doctrine of the flatness of 
the world did not exist, Columbus might not 
have discovered otherwise through his at- 
tempts to verify the accepted assertion. 

The present state of economics is the result, 
then, of the composite thoughts of the men 
discussed in this book. Dr. Lekachman has 
attempted to present to the mature reader a 
pleasant journey through economic writings 
of the philosophers from the time of Plato 
and Aristotle to the present-day ‘“weliare 
economists” such as Pigou and his critics. 
He has limited his volume to a study of only 
those who have contributed to the science in 
a major degree. There is no attempt to be 
encyclopedic. 

A few years ago there was a pleasant little 
volume published by Robert Heilbroner called 
“The Worldly Philosophers,” which excel- 
lently presented economic thought down 
through the centuries in a narrative manner. 
Heilbroner felt that a study of the writings 
of an economist alone was not sufficient to 
judge his work and that a more complete 
understanding of the thoughts of a philoso- 
pher could only be obtained through a knowl- 
edge of the personal life of the thinker. The 
success of his volume was instantaneous. It 
brought understanding of economic thought 
to many who had formerly refused to study 
it because it was considered drier than sand. 
To achieve readability, however, it was con- 
sidered by many that completeness was sacri- 
ficed. This volume by Dr. Lekachman at- 
tempts to bridge the gap. It presents the 
salient facts in a delightful, readable, and 
condensed manner. He gives short biogra- 
phies of each thinker prior to the presenta- 
tion of his thoughts, and relates both the 
biographical material and the influences of 
others to the individual’s concepts. Here pre- 
sented, then, is a readable, interesting, suc- 
cinct history of economic thought. It meets a 
long-standing need. 

Primarily the book was written as a text- 
book for courses in the history of economic 
thought, but it can easily serve a dual 
purpose—as a textbook and as enjoyable, 
thoughtful reading for the businessman who 
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is interested in the origins of the present 
state of economic thought. 

Dr. Lekachman is associate professor at 
Barnard College, New York City, and a 
consultant to the Fund for the Republic. 


Frep I. Weser, Jr. 


Vendor Relations 
(Continued from page 66) 


used for both purposes in varying ra- 
tios of importance. The present writer 
is inclined, however, to believe that the 
first consideration is more important 
than some discussions of retailing 
would indicate.* In any event self- 
service, which extends a cornucopia 
of goods to the consumer and permits 
leisurely selection and yet at the same 
time emphasizes balanced stocks, effi- 
cient handling, and ready availability of 
merchandise, seems to implement both 
views of retailing. However, in satis- 
fying the consumer through self-serv- 
ice, retailers face a difficult decision, or 
really, a series of decisions. Both as a 
policy matter and as a question of day- 
to-day operations, retailers have to de- 
cide how much of the distributive work 
they will do and how much they will ask 
the vendors to do. On one hand, they 
can go as far in merchandise procure- 
ment and design as some of the food 
chains that have undertaken contract 
farming. On the other, self-service 
provides a strong temptation to seek 
vendors who will prepackage, preprice, 
presell, and preguarantee. As Perry 
Bliss has pointed out, the net effect of 
preretailing is to make the consumer 
indifferent to the retail outlet.° Perhaps 

8 Cf. “The American Retailer—Subservient to the 


Public?” Journal of Retailing, Fall 1958, pp. 143- 
153. 

*“Preretailing and Consumer Buying Patterns 
over Time,” The Journal of Marketing, July 1956, 


pp. 83-85. 
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the wisest retailers will be those who 
use self-service to increase the ways in 
which they, as individual entities, can 
serve the public. 


Influence of Discount Houses 
(Continued from page 101) 


a profit will inevitably occur if enough 
merchandise is sold. It has become in- 
creasingly evident that a profit does not 
necessarily rise in proportion to sales 
increase because have in- 
creased while margins have declined, 
making profits difficult if not impossi- 
ble to maintain. 


expenses 


With this situation facing depart- 
ment-store executives, alert depart- 
ment-store managers have focused at- 
tention upon the need to eliminate all 
unnecessary costs. They have seen the 
development of the discount house and 
their attempt to merchandise at greatly 
lowered costs. Department stores, in 
order to maintain profits, are forced to 
lower costs and the discount house has 
shown them one method which may 
be used. Both fixed and variable costs 
must be examined, but department 
stores may not make radical changes 
rapidly because consumers must be 
trained to accept changes from the 
traditional patterns. The rate of that 
change will depend upon the rapidity 
of consumer education. Perhaps the 
discount house actually is giving as- 
sistance to retailing in helping to pre- 
for 
Only where the nature of the product 


pare consumers fewer services. 
requires selling, fitting, and guidance, 
may the department store find it diffi- 
cult to reduce selling costs. The dis- 
count house, as consumers see it, is a 
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new concept. Consumers may look a 
discount houses as a place to obtain 


f 
y | 


“ce ®° 9 
lower prices” but have few precon. | 


ceived ideas concerning their nature 
of operating and mercharidising poli. 
cies. This places the discount house jp 
a favorable position to make swift 
changes in line with changing economic 
conditions. 


ase oe 


Although many department-store ex. 


ecutives have refused to admit any real | 


competition with the discount house for 


the consumer’s dollar, many depart. | 


ment stores are trading down from 
optimum services, just as many dis. 
count houses are presently trading up 
to optimum services. In the future, it 


may be difficult to detect significant dif- | 


ferences between the two institutional 
forms. 


Self-Selection Buying 
(Continued from page 96) 


is a matter of speculation. The stock 
shortages range between 1 and 2 per 
cent of net sales for many large stores 
and the extent of customer and em- 
ployee dishonesty can only be surmised. 
Most store managements have been 
reluctant to adopt more positive meas- 
ures to control shoplifting because of 
the risk of arousing customer resent- 
ment. 

If impersonal selling is carefully 
planned, however, a case can be made 
that it discourages pilferage. Cen- 
tralized check-out stations concentrate 
the money-handling and authorizing 
jobs in fewer hands than in the usual 
clerk-service operations. When placed 
at entrances to shopping areas or de- 
stations act as 


partments, check-out 
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SELF-SELECTION BUYING 


psychological barriers to theft as well 
as actual screening stations. Bulkier 
packaging of small-sized items can also 
deter customer pilferage. Perhaps the 
time has come when an independent 
service agency can profitably establish 
an inter-store private-circuit television 
network to spot-check or assist store 
detectives and other store personnel in 
detection of shoplifting. Another pos- 
sibility would be the widely publicized 
use of the recently patented one-way 
windows of an observation “tower of 
honesty.” It is also quite possible that 
retailers would find much of their fear 
of public dislike of closer control to be 
groundless if they were frankly to lay 
their cases before the public. 


The Need for Integrated Approach 


Although the foregoing factors im- 
plementing self-service have been con- 
sidered separately, successful imper- 
sonal selling demands a co-ordinated 
program of layout, fixtures and dis- 
play, packaging, communication, and 
control to work most effectively. The 
larger retail chains committed to mass 
volume and limited service, such as 
Walgreen’s in drugs, Sears in depart- 
ment stores, and Woolworth’s in va- 
riety-store operations have launched 
positive, integrated programs. To the 
extent that these programs prove suc- 
cessful, independents will probably fol- 
low them. A clear and present danger 
exists, however, if a piecemeal ap- 
proach is used. Customers will become 
confused since they would have no 
clearly defined role to play. Customer 
understanding of and confidence in 
the self-service buying role must pre- 
cede their effective use of it. 
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Centralized Cashiering 
(Continued from page 72) 


ity, accuracy, flexibility, and conven- 
ience. Moreover, it is compatible with 
floor audit, and is an enhanced feature 
of floor audit systems. The machine- 
printed descriptions, for example, are 
an important protective feature in ac- 
counts receivable. We believe the au- 
tomatic salescheck will become an 
important factor in helping spread self- 
selection to more and more depart- 
ments. 


Summary 


In this article we have tried to pre- 
sent a clear picture of some of the prob- 
lems of control in self-selection. Most 
retailers regard self-selection as hard- 
hitting merchandising, flexible enough 
to satisfy old customers, new enough to 
attract prospective ones. “Know-how” 
will increase as the technique spreads 
into more and more lines of business, 
but the basic problems of control will 
remain the same. Control of money, 
control of merchandise, control of per- 
sonnel—these are the ultimate aims of 
any store system, coupled with maxi- 
mum customer service at the minimum 
of expense. 


Fixtures for Soft Goods 

(Continued from page 89) 
kept behind glass and especially taken 
out by the salesperson to show to the 
customer. 


Maintaining Impressive 
Atmosphere 


In order to meet this need, counter- 
line self-selection units have been de- 





